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FAIR PLAY: AN AMERICAN TRADITION UNKNOWN IN WASHINGTON 
But these pickets at the United Nations know it, and millions of others in the 
U.S., Latin America, Africa and Asia understood (see’ p. 3). 


WILL THE U.S. GO IT ALONE? 





Kennedy’s tough talk keeps 
Cuba alert for the future 


By Kumar Goshal 


REMIER FIDEL CASTRO of Cuba 
on April 23 put to rest eager specu- 
lation in the U.S. prass that he had been 
wounded or killed or driven insane by 


the counterrevolutionary invasion. On 
that day he made his first appearance on 
television since the invasion was launched 
April 17. 


Dressed in battle fatigues, looking fit 
and vital, Castro reported to the nation 
on the invasion which had been totally 
crushed and warned Cubans about the 
future. 


Castro repeatedly stressed that the U.S. 
would not be reconciled to the failure of 
the invasion. He warned that since “in- 
direct aggression” had failed, the Cubans 
faced direct U.S. attack. But direct in- 
tervention, he cautioned Washington, 
would light a “conflagration of incalcula- 
ble proportions” and would mark the 


“beginning of the end of the Yankee em- 
pire.” For in such circumstances, he said, 
“we shall not be alone.” 


TOUGH TALK: Castro had grounds for 
his warning. In a tough speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
on April 20, President Kennedy noted the 
failure of the invasion and declared: 
“Cuba must not be abandoned to the Com- 
munists. And we do not intend to aban- 
don it either.” He gave notice that the 
U.S. would take action alone if its Latin 
American allies use “the inter-American 
doctrine of non-interference” as an ex- 
cuse for ‘“‘non-action.” Kennedy said: 

In an attempt to present a “national 
unity” picture on Cuba, the President 
conferred with former President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Sen. Barry 
Goldwater ‘(R-Ariz.) and former Presi- 
dent Truman (by phone and through 
Vice President Johnson). It seemed an 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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BELFRAGE AT THE SCENE 





Eyewitness in Cuba: 
lt took 66 hours 
fo smash invasion 


By Cedric Belfrage 


HAVANA 
N A FREE WORLD FIASCO easily 
eclipsing Suez, the great Washington- 
United Fruit crusade to liberate Cuba 
from the Cubans was annihilated in 66 
hours. On the day after victory, I saw 
truckloads of woebegone self-expatriated 
Cubans—“liberators” on whom U.S. tax- 
payers have spent uncounted millions to 
train and send back to overturn the 
Revolution—still being brought in from 
surrounding mangrove swamps by ex- 
ultant militia and regular army men, 


The number of prisoners reached 
743 out of a force of over 1,000 which 
landed on April 17. A few are probably 
still lost in the swamp, but nearly all 
the rest are dead. U.S. reports suggest 
that some reached the counter-revolu- 
tionary groups in Escambray (which in 
any case do not exist), but the captured 
invaders themselves ridicule the possi- 
bility. Cuba’s own casualties total 87 
dead and 250 wounded. 


A PEOPLE IN ARMS: Above all, it is a 
victory for a people in arms. Only the 
speed of its accomplishment was any 
surprise to those knowing the Cuban 
Revolution, The scene on April 20 was 
enough to convince any observer that 
the U.S. will proceed from one disaster 
to another unless it learns a lesson and 
abandons the illusions of its profession- 
al militarists and “experts” in corrupt 
politics. 


Here’s what happened, pieced togeth- 
er from interviews with revolutionary 
defenders and captured invaders (the 
latter kept adding new details on nightly 
TV shows on which they lined up to 
appear). 


HOW THEY CAME: Most of the recruit- 
ed invaders were flown by U.S. military 
planes to Camp Retalhuleu in Guate- 
mala for training by U.S. and German 
instructors, thence to Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for embarkation. One group of 
12 “frogmen” was trained at the US. 
base in Vieques, Puerto Rico, and taken 
to Guatemala by way of a base near 


New Orleans. The pay seemingly ranged 
from $170 to $400 monthly. 

Some were parachuted into Cuban 
points near the landing places. They 
were escorted by U.S. destroyers and 
submarines. Others came on six ships 
loaded with Sherman tanks, Peekskill- 
made landing craft bearing a skull-and- 
crossbones insignia, armored cars, light 
artillery, etc. A destroyer took off with 
two liberators wounded in a gun duel 
en route. Landing party leaders were one 
San Roman and a Capt. Manuel Artime, 
described as the personal representative 
of the exile leader Dr. Jose Miro Car- 
dona. Four priests with the party repre- 
sented God. Invaders wore U.S.-made © 
camouflage uniforms with cap device 
reading “God, Fatherland and Liberty,” 
and with shoulder patches of a white 
cross and the Cuban flag. 


NOW TOURIST RESORT: The point 
chosen to launch the crusade was Cien- 
aga de Zapata, a vast thicketed swamp- 
land extending from its tip at the Zap- 
ata Peninsula to Adwell, east of the 15- 
mile-long Cochinos Bay. Landings were 
made at Playa Larga at the bottom of 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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THE BIGGEST CIVIL LIBERTIES MEETING IN YEARS 


5,000 at NY. rally honor Braden and Wilkinson 


By Joanne Grant 
N NEW YORK’S largest civil liberties 
meeting in many years, an audience 
of more than 5,000 cheered speakers de- 
fending the First Amendment and cas- 
tigating cone House Committee on Un- 
American Activities at a rally in St. 
Nicholas Arena Friday night, April 21. 
The rally, sponsored by the New York 
Council and Youth to Abolish HUAC, 
was a send-off for Carl Braden and 
Frank Wilkinson who will begin one- 
year prison terms the first week in May 
for refusing to answer HUAC questions 

on First Amendment grounds. 


The overflow crowd, the majority of 


whom were under 25, had begun as- 
sembling outside the Arena at 7 p.m. 
By 9:15 the hall was filled, the doors 
were closed and many turned away. 
Across the street about 150 anti-Cas- 
tro demonstrators, Hungarian refugees 
led by Bela Fabian and Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom yelled “Traitor” and 
“Back to Moscow.” 


OVATION FOR SEEGER: Addressing 
the rally were Braden and Wilkinson; 
Len Holt, Norfolk, Va., civil rights at- 
torney; New York State Assemblyman 
Mark Lane; Russ Nixon, co-chairman 
of the New York Council; Mrs. Sandra 
Rosenblum, Council secretary; Pete See- 


' 


ger; David Wesley, editor of the editorial 
page of the York (Pa.) Gazette and 
Daily. Dr. Otto Nathan, Council co- 
chairman, presided. 


Seeger, recently convicted in a First 
Amendment case of contempt of Con- 
gress for refusing to answer HUAC ques- 
tions, received a standing ovation. The 
audience cheered his singing of “Wasn‘t 
That a Time?”, the song which Judge 
Thomas Murphy refused to let him sing 
before his sentence after his trial in 
Federal District Court. 


Mrs. Rosenblum, a recent City College 
graduate, spoke of young people through- 


out the country who are “learning the 
meaning of the First Amendment from 
Frank, Carl and Pete.” 


MERCHANTS OF HATE: Wesley called 
the HUAC “the essential ingredient of 
success for the Merchants of Hate in 
America.” He said: “At every point in 
its career when the Committee’s life has 
been in danger, the hate underworld 
has risen like an army, with an outpour- 
ing of mail, petitions and propaganda, 
to save it Today a growingly pow- 
erful abolition movement is once more 
afoot; and the underworld has brought 
forth the John Birch Society and the 
Young Americans for Freedom, with all 
the usual super-patriotic fanfare, to save 
the Committee again.” 


Wesley said that the Birch Society’s at- 
tack on Chief Justice Earl Warren is 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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The subject is Cuba 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

I listened in near-despair to 
the Kennedy speech April 20 in 
whicr he insisted on pressing 
his Cuba policy, regardless of 
cost or peril. 

Any man elected President of 
the U.S. would be expected to 
defend and protect the system 
whick it represents. To expect 
otherwise would be to hope for 
® turtle to beget a duck. But in 
the case of President Kennedy, 
he must not only protect his 
system, he must also protect his 
Chuich from extinction. This 
combination, unprecedented in 
our history, has resulted in an 
overzealousness bordering on 
the irresponsible. 

To all who voted for Ken- 
nedy in preference to Nixon, I 
extend my sincerest sympathy. 
If they are still capable of think- 
ing, they must be in deep tor- 
ment. 





Philip Katz 
o 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Mr. President, do the leaders 
of our country consider that 
the powerful story of the Good 
Samaritan has any relevancy to 
what our country does? Does it 
matter to us, as a practical 
question, that Jesus ever lived? 

To say merely “Hands off 
Cuba’ is nowhere enough, if 
we look at this situation through 
the eyes of Jesus. 

Alexander E. O. Munsell 


MATTAWAN, MICH. 

We deeply regret and con- 
demin the complicity and perfidy 
of your Administration, Mr. 
President, in the conspiracy 
against and invasion of Cuba. 

Anton & Eva Garden 


ECORSE, MICH. 

We are returning to you, Mr, 
President, one of the many 
VIVA KENNEDY pins that we 
wore and distributed in your 
behalf during your campaign 
far President. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alfonso Mayen 
e 


TAOS, N.M. 

Aimed assault by the USS. 
against Cuba (independently or 
behind the facades of one or 
more Latin American govern- 
ments) must fail in its immedi- 
ate intention unless carried out 
with major, direct support by 
the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Whether it suceeds, as an ac- 
tion of “limited warfare” or as 
total warfare, this planned ac- 
tion will alienate the masses in 
Latin America, making futile 
our proposed spending of vast 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 

CAPE TOWN, South Af- 
rica, April 14 (AP)—Dr. Ver- 
woerd threatened that if the 
South African press—especi- 
ally the English language 
sector—did not restrain it- 
self in criticism of the gov- 
ernment, “we might be forc- 
ed to take steps.” He said 
he would regret it if this was 
necessary “because I believe 
in the freedom of the press,” 
—New York Times, April 15 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure .o send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
Anon., New York City 











sums in Latin American aid; 
wil! destroy our leadership, just 
now commencing to be asserted, 
of the “colonial” peoples of 
Africa and Asia; and to an un- 
known extent of probability, will 
bring on the Third World War. 
This statement is not argued 
in detail because its accuracy 
will be plain to all except those 
who do not want to see. It is 
directed to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress, 
and through the press to the 
peorles of the United States and 
of all Latin America. I welcome 
concurrence. 
John Collier 
The writer is the former U.S. 
Commissioner for Indian Af- 
fairs, now in retirement.—Ed. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 

I suggest that we renew dip- 
lomatic relations with Cuba, stop 
supplying the  counterrevolu- 
tionaries with airplanes and 
weapons to attack the existing 
government, and raise the ban 
on travel, so people like you and 
me can go and investigate hon- 
estly and see what we think of 
it. If it’s good we should know 
it, if it’s bad we should also 
know it. But our judgment 
should be reached by investi- 
gation, not by ignorance and 
prejudice. 

Emily M. Pierson, M.D. 
* 


ERWIN, TENN. 

Muybe Russia can beat us in 
space travel, but we torchbear- 
ers of the Free World are way 
ahead in bringing light (via 
arscn) to backward nations like 
Cuba. 

Ernest Seeman 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Report to Readers (“Does the 
New Frontier extend to Cuba?”, 
April 17) is the most terrific 
exposition, impeachment and 
scathing indictment of this sys- 
term of American imperialism 
conducted by traitors in a con- 
spiracy to return Cuba to a 
lane of poverty and economic 
vassalage. 

Walter C. Day 
& 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Kumar Goshal’s timely and 

woncéerful article (April 17) on 

Cuke, must be translated into 





N OCT. 22, 1950—six months ago—48 non-citizens in 11 states 

were arrested in a series of midnight raids, held without bail 
pending deportation hearings under the McCarran Act. The Ameri- 
can Committee for Protection of Foreign Born took all the cases to 
court, won release on bail of 44 victims. 

In California a Federal district judge decided that freedom on 


bail of four victims there would be dangercus to the country’s safety. 
Harry Carlisle, 54, novelist, journalist and lecturer; Frank Carlson, 
38, trade unionist; David Hyun, 34, architect; and Miriam Steven- 
son, 42, former union organizer, have been held on Terminal Is- 
land near San Pedro ever since. 

Last month, after the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
fused for a second time to reverse the lower court ruling, the case 
went to the Supreme Court. A group of 48 prominent Americans ad- 
dressed an open letter to Atty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath: 

“We regard any attempt to deprive non-citizens of the protec- 
tion of the Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitution as a violation of 
democratic principles and a threat to the liberties of all Americans, 
native as well as foreign born, citizens as well as non-citizens.” 
—From the National Guardian, May 2, 1951 
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Spanish and sent to all Latin 
American governments, as was 
the White Paper, so they will 
kncw the true character of the 
new Administration in Wash- 


ington. 
N. Egavian 
Many GUARDIAN articles 
are translated and reprinted by 
publications abroad. A most re- 
cent one to reach our attention 
was Robert E. Light’s story of 
the Hiroshima pilot Claude 
Eatherly reprinted in full in El 
Mundo in eae. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

There are some bright spots in 
the gloom. For instance, the pro- 
nunciation of Stevenson’s front 
name is no longer in doubt. It is 
not “lay” but LIE. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma pre- 
ferred Peking to Washington. I 
am proud of my choice. I have 
wept in both capitals: in Wash- 
ington at the petty insults which 
I met on every corner; in Peking 
at the honor and sympathy 
showered upon me. 

We must not forget the Gold 
Dust Twins, Berle and Schle- 
singer, who proved to South 
America beyond peradventure 
that two and two can be six, 
and that Up is Down. 

We may now hope to see Ngo 
Dinh Diem and Chiang-Kai- 
shek swimming in the wake of 
the 7th Fleet on their way to 
New York. They will be met by 
Syngman Rhee and the China 
Lobby. 

The Triumvirate has spoken: 
the sobbing Cardinal, the Eisen- 
hower brain, the clear conscience 
of Tricky Dick. We await the 
destroyer of Hiroshima, and the 
prophet of that Prosperity which 
is still just around the corner. 

The Peace Corpse, screened bv 
the FBI, has entered Africa. God 
heln the Congo. 

Weep not, Mr. President: there 
are some respects in which we 
are so far ahead of the U.S.S.R. 
that they hope never to beat us. 

W. E. B. Du Bois 





Anthony Ahearn 


* 
SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 
It is quite evident that the 
Americans are atttempting to do 
in Cuba what Hitler and Mus- 
solini did in Spain. 
ee Morrison 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The United States is in the 
unique position of maintaining 
a naval base on the territory of 
a foreign power with which it 
not only has severed all diplo- 
matic and consular relations but 
against which it is actively pur- 
suing a policy of aggression. 
Cuba, for her part, is in the 
unique position of suffering the 
presence on her soil of a hostile 
foreign power and of being help- 
less to force its withdrawal 
either legally or militarily. 

The naval base sat Guanta- 
namo was installed there by the 
terms of a lease which Cuba 
signed under coercion. But even 
if we grant the United States 
its legal right to hold the base, 
its moral right to do so is in- 
defensible. 

William T. Fowler 


All right, Jack 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

I have decided to stop my sub- 
scription to the GUARDIAN. I 
am no longer willing to read 
your unjust criticism of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. In our family we 
were taught to “give the devil 
his due.” 

M. J. Mackenzie 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos- 
sessions, Canada, $5 a year. Latin 
America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
a year. First class aad airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s a year, payable te GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 108 Lower Ham Rd., 
Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
copies 15c. Reentered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post of- 
fice at New York, N.Y., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The news from Cuba 


E POINT WITH PRIDE (and hope you will do so too among 

your friends) to the first genuine, on-the-scene story anywhere 
in the U.S. press of the rapidly-clobbered invasion of Cuba—by the 
GUARDIAN’s Editor in Exile Cedric Belfrage, beginning on Page 
One of this issue. 

Our decision to base Belfrage in Havana was reached late last 
summer, in the conviction that the Cuban example was indeed fan- 
ning the revolutionary spark all over Latin America, and that the 
GUARDIAN must cover these developments at first hand if possible. 
Cuba at the time had been under constant harassment from air- 
craft from Florida, fire-bombing cane fields, factories and poultry 
farms; and the likelihood that these would one day mount into 
a CIA-staged invasion a la Guatemala 1954 was set forth in the 
GUARDIAN of last July 25. 

We said then that “it won’t work, as any Free Worlder in his 
right mind knows,” but decided that if they tried it, we ought 
to have Our Man in Havana on hand to see the Gamecock of the 
Caribbean chase the invader back into the sea. Before Belfrage 
reached Havana at the start of December, we gave an interim 
report (Nov. 14) on the activities of Cuban renegades in this 
country; and on Nov. 28 called attention to the disclosures of Dr. 
Ronald Hilton of Stanford University of training camps and build- 
up in Guatemala for the invasion of Cuba, with funds and direc- 
tion supplied by the CIA. 


E RECALL THESE THINGS NOW yartly to blow our own 

horn a bit, but also to preface a cemment on the activities of 
a distinguished contemporary, the New York Times. 

First, we want to urge every interested reader to consult the 
stories in the Times, particularly of Friday and Saturday, April 21 
and 22, for the fullest documentation published anywhere of the 
CIA and Administration involvement in the attack on Cuba which 
began April 17. Then, for good measure, we urge reading the report 
on p. 59 of the Times of Monday, April 24, by TV-Radio Editor 
Jack Gould, in which the Times itself is taken to task by WCBS- 
TV Views the News for coming very late to the coverage of CIA 
maneuvers which had been an “open secret for months.” 

The failure of the Times to dig deeply into the “open secret” 
of CIA activities until the invasion failed, warrants explanation 
which we doubt that the Times will offer its readers. 

However, we have learned of at least one document in pos- 
session of the Times the purport of which has not been published. 
This document is a memorandum ovrepared by one of the Times’ 
best-known staff members following an interview with one of the 
Kennedy Administration’s closest advisers on Cuba policy. In this 
interview the Administration adviser is quoted as saying in so many 
words that since U.S. financial interests are involved in Cuba, the 
government of Fidel Castro will have to be overthrown. What it 
might take to urge such a document into print in the Times knows 
no New York newspaperman. 


M ANY FASCINATING FACTS have come out in the backwash 
of the invasion failure. One is that the Madison Ave. public 
relations firm which issued the invasion communiques for the 
counter-revolutionary Cubans in the U.S. was hired last August. The 
firm is that of Lem Jones Associates. Inc., 280 Madison Ave. 
After the Ides of April shooting had died down, the Jones firm 
modestly admitted that it had perpetrated such attention-getting 
stunts as importing some 60 Cuban “Women in Black” from Miami 
to appear in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York while Premier 
Castro was attending the UN sessions last September; and also 
that it had staged the stunt of sweeping the Harlem sidewalks after 
the Cuban Premier and his UN delegation had left the Theresa 
Hotel to return home. 


| plead BENEFIT OF MADISON AVE. GENIUS, Fair Play 

for Cuba’s Robert F. Williams, a N. Carolina NAACP leader, 
brought the CIA-Administration support of the Cuban invaders 
home with a vengeance April 21. He wired Cuba’s Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa at the UN to convey to U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stev- 
enson the following message: 

“Now that the U.S, has proclaim+d military support for people 
willing to rebel against oppression, oppressed Negroes in the South 
urgently request tanks, artillery, bombs, money, use of American 
airfields and White mercenaries to crush the racist tyrants who 
have betrayed the American Revolution and Civil War. We also 
request prayers for this noble undertaking.” 

To date, no reply from Adlai. 
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World: reaction to Cuba invasion hits Yankee imperialism 
























at San Francisco State College held ral- 


. lies. 


In Los Angeles, Fair Play supporters 
picketed the Federal Building for three 
days. About 200 persons participated the 


© first day. 


Demonstrations were also held in Bos- 
ton, Detroit and Philadelphia and at 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, O. 

About 900 persons from Washington 


' and Baltimore picketed near the White 


House for two hours on April_22. 


: CIA VIGIL: On April 30, a newly formed 


ad hoc pacifist group, Nonviolent Com- 
mittee for Cuban Independence, was to 
begin a two-week fast and vigil outside 
CIA headquarters on Rte. 123, ten miles 


THE U.S. IMAGE WAS BURNED IN EFFIGY BY MEXICAN STUDENTS 


By Robert E. Light 


EASURED by world reaction, the 

CIA’s Operation Snafu in Cuba has 
blurred the U.S. democratic image to a 
mirage and lowered President Kennedy’s 
prestige to Nixon’s. Thousands in Latin 
America, Europe and Asia demonstrated 
against “Yankee imperialism.” At home 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, the 
26th of July Movement and other groups 
organized protests in several cities on 
spot notice. 

In Europe many were privately pleased 
over Washington’s embarrassment, They 
recalled vious U.S. words against im- 
perialism when they were being expelled 
from former colonies. In Britain and 
France the Cuban invasion was called 
the “American Suez,” referring to their 
invasion of Egypt in 1956 which the U.S. 
disowned. 

Many of the demonstrators were stu- 
dents. Others were those who had long 
opposed U.S. foreign policy, but for many 
it was the first break with Washington. 
Despite denials of U.S. participation, 
few doubted that the counterrevolution 
was a Yankee show. 

President Kennedy recalled that vic- 
tory has many fathers but defeat is an 
orphan. For most of the world the abort- 
ed counterrevolution was Washington’s 
progeny conceived in sin. Future ser- 
mons from Washington on chastity 
seemed likely to drive parishioners to 
another church, 


MARCH TO UN: In New York demon- 
strations against the invasion outside 
the United Nations started on April 17 
and continued through the week. The 
first day 2,000 people picketed the US. 
mission and then marched to the UN. 
The slogan “Hands Off Cuba” united 
liberals, progressives and non-political 
persons with Cubans living in New York. 

Counterdemonstrations by anti-Castro 
Cubans heckled the lines. As the inva- 
sion’s failure became clear, Hungarian 
“freedom fighters” and other “profes- 
sional pickets” joined the counterdem- 
onstrations. They picketed the Soviet 
Embassy, throwing rocks and burning 
Russian flags. 

On April 21, a Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee ially at Union Square drew 


3,000 persons. 


LEADER SUBPENAED: As _ Richard 
Gibson, the committee’s acting national 
secretary, left the rostrum he was 
handed a subpena from the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee, signed by 
Sen. James Eastland (D-Miss.). Gibson 
told the GUARDIAN that he accepted 
the subpena “with pride” because it sig- 
nified “Fair Play’s success in alerting 
the nation to the United States’ crim- 
inal complicity in the Cuban invasion.” 

Gibson added: “As a Negro I’m amused 
at Eastland’s concern for Fair Play for 
Cuba while he has so little concern for 
fair play for my people.” 

On April 21, the Fair Play commit- 
tee took a large ad in the New York 
Times, appealing to the American con- 
science. It said: “If our government’s 
activities are, as we believe, illegal and 
immoral, then we as a nation stand 
condemned.” The same ad was refused 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and all 
four Chicago dailies. 


COMMON ENEMY: An ad headlined, 
“A Declaration of Conscience by Afro- 
Americans” and signed by 27 prominent 
Negroes appeared in the Baltimore Afro- 
American April 22. It concluded: “Afro- 
Americans, don’t be fooled—the ene- 
mies of the Cubans are our enemies, the 
jimcrow bosses of this land where we 
are still denied our rights.” 

Signers included Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
William Worthy, Dr. Lonnie Cross, Dan- 
iel H. Watts, Robert F. Williams, Julian 
Mayfield, Conrad Lynn and Richard 
Gibson. 

An ad by the pacifist Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in the New York Times 
on April 23 also condemned U\S. inter- 
vention. Signers included Dr. William 
C. Davidon, Dr. Kermit Eby, Dr. Erich 
Fromm, Maxwell Geismar, C. Wright 
Mills, A. J. Muste, Clarence Pickett, I. F. 
Stone and Norman Thomas. 


STUDENTS MARCH: Students in San 
Francisco marched on April 20 from a 
Union Square rally to the Federal Build- 
ing to protest the counterrevolution. 
Some 2,000 persons participated. The 
day before 400 students at the U. of 
California in Berkeley and 200 students 


south of Washington. The action will 
begin with a rally jointly sponsored with 
the Fair Play committee at Judiciary 
Square at 1 p.m. Rallies and picket lines 
are also scheduled for the succeeding two 
Sundays. 


Further information is available by 


calling in New York, CH 3-5411 or OR 
4-8295; in Philadelphia, BA 9-2426; in 
Baltimore, LI 2-8454; in New Haven, 
UN 5-4189 and in Boston, HA 6-5683. 

Anti-U.S. demonstrations swept Latin 
America as news of the invasion was 
received, But as the extent of CIA in- 
volvement became clear, slogans turned 
on President Kennedy. Those who hoped 
that his election signalled a new US. 
policy in Latin America turned out to 
denounce him. 


THREE DAYS: There were three days 
of demonstrations in Mexico City, in- 
volving as many as 25,000 persons at 
one time. About 15,000 turned out at a 
march called by students at the Mexi- 
can National University. At the head of 
the column were members of the Pancho 
Villa Brigade, a group which offered to 
go to Cuba to defend Castro. 

Students chanted: “Castro Si, Ken- 
nedy No.” As the line neared the Na- 
tional Palace, 1,000 soldiers, police and 
firemen attacked the marchers. 

In Venezuela students led demonstra- 
tions throughout the country. High 
schools in Caracas were closed for a 
week after students burned a U.S. flag 
in a public plaza. Demonstrations of high 
school students in Puerto Cabello, Val- 
encia, San Cristobal and Maracaibo were 
broken up by police, 


KENNEDY ASSAILED: One of the big- 
gest demonstrations in recent Urugu- 
ayan history was held April 22 in sup- 
port of Cuba. Some 8,000 persons march- 
ed through Montevideo chanting, “Cuba 
Si, Yanquis, No.” A rally, which in- 
cluded speakers from right- and left- 
wing parties, denounced President Ken- 
nedy as “paranoic” and as “the worst 
imperialist in 50 years.” 

The New York Times reported: “Al- 
though Uruguay’s government and most 
of the press had praised Mr. Kennedy’s 
policy, many. Uruguayans, including 
some who have been traditionally pro- 


Western and cool toward the Castro 
regime, joined the demonstration.” 
Anti-U.S. sentiment in Brazil carried 
into the government and newspapers. 
Six federal and state legislators pre- 
sented a petition at the U.S. Embassy 
urging President Kennedy to “make 
every effort to see that the counter- 
revolutionary and mercenary invaders 
of the Cuban nation should not have 
any support from the U.S. government.” 


REPULSIVE SYMBOL: A leading Rio de 
Janeiro paper Dairio de Noticias sum- 
med up: “President Kennedy must come 
to understand that the future of rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ica is at stake . . . [former Vice Presi- 
dent] Nixon was spit upon because 
there was a Guatemala as a repulsive 
symbol of a certain policy toward Latin 
America. What awaits Kennedy?” 

In Bogota, Colombia, 500 demonstra- 
tors attempting to reach the U.S. Em- 
bassy April 17 were attacked and dis- 
persed by police. Two days later, 8,000 
persons gathered for an anti-US. rally 
in the city’s main square. 


GUATEMALA WORRIED: The defeat 
of the counterrevolution spread appre- 
hension through Guatemala. The gov- 
ernment, which itself was installed by 
the CIA, seemed concerned that Cuba 
might retaliate against Guatemala for 
its help to the counterrevolution. 
Despite tear gas barrages and club- 
bings by police, anti-U.S. demonstra- 
tions went on for a week in Guatemala 
City. President Kennedy was denounced 
as an “arch assassin” and his picture 
was burned at a meeting. Demonstrators 
broke windows in the Pan American 
World Airways and United Fruit Co. of- 
fices after they were prevented from 
marching on the U.S. Embassy by police. 


EUROPEANS SHOCKED: There were 
demonstrations at U.S. embassies in East 
and West Europe on the first days of 
the invasion. Later there were few in 
NATO capitals to defend the U\S., par- 
ticularly as the operation’s failure be- 
came apparent. 

Angry demonstrators denounced 
“U.S. imperialism” in Moscow, Prague, 
Warsaw, Bucharest, Sofia and Belgrade, 

Students also demonstrated in Paris, 
Rome and Helsinki. In London 65 promi- 
nent persons, including 29 Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament, sent telegrams to 
President Kennedy, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, UN secy.-gen. Hammarskjold 
and Premier Castro expressing “shock” 
at the invasion. 

Claude Julien wrote in Le Monde in 
Paris: “The naivete of the American 
government is incredible.” Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung in Munich, West Germany, said: 
“Many Americans are finally beginning 
to realize that you can’t settle with 
weapons a social revolution such as took 
place in Cuba.” 


LITTLE COMFORT ANYWHERE: In 
Vienna, the Kronenzeitung said: “Presi- 
dent Kennedy got a double uppercut— 
first a Soviet cosmonaut in the skies 
and now a victorious Castro at the door- 
step.” 

The executive committee of the Union 
of Democratic Left, main opposition par- 
ty in Greece, called the invasion “an act 
of international piracy.” 

Don Cook, Paris correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune, concluded: 
“There is not much comfort for Wash- 
ington to gain by turning to the opinions 
of its European allies.” 

There was also little comfort for Wash- 
ington in Asia or Africa. In Tokyo stu- 
dents held a demonstration April 18 be- 
fore the U.S. Embassy and four more the 
next day to coincide with the arrival of 
U.S. Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer. 

In Cairo, 1,000 students held a pro- 
test rally after they were prevented by 
police from demonstrating at the U. S. 
Embassy. 

An unidentified Frenchman seemed to 
have summed it up best for Cook. He 
said: “You really haven’t handled your 
Cubans very well.” 
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Kennedy talks tough 


(Continued from Page 1) 
action taken in desperation rather than 
in confidence. 

“If the nations of this hemisphere 
should fail to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration— 
then I want it clearly understood that 
this government will not hesitate in meet- 
ing its primary obligations which are to 
the security of our own nation.” 


TARDY CANDOR: [During the soul- 
searching which followed the invaders’ 
bitter defeat, correspondents of the big 
U.S. newspapers suinmarized the events 
leading up to the invasion with remark- 
able—if tardy—candcr. They detailed 
U.S. involvement in the invasion and 
wondered how it could have failed with 
so many branches of the Administration 
aiding and guiding it. New York Times 
correspondent Tad Szule noted the fol- 
lowing (April 22): 

@ “As has been an open secret in Flo- 
rida and Central America for months, the 
CIA planned, coordinated and directed 
the operations that ended in the defeat 

. in Southern Cuba.” 

® Counterrevolutionaries were train- 
ed “under CIA supervision . . . in seven 
camps in the vicinity of the Pacific coast 
of Guatemala. The camps were at La 
Suiza, Helvetia, Trax, Champerico, Re- 
talhuleu, San Jose Buenavista and Say- 
axche.” 

@® “A shrimp factory was established 
at Champerico to serve as cover.” Other 
camps were camouilaged as ranches. 

@® “An air base with a 4,500-foot land- 
ing strip wa$ established at Retalhuleu.” 
The exile air force “was equipped with 
C-54 and C-46 transports, B-26 bombers 
and P-51 fighters.” Pilots were trained 
by “at least seven U.S. pilots belonging 
to an F-104 jet fighter group.” 

@® “The aircraft were used late last 
vear and early this year to drop supplies 
for the anti-Castro guerillas in the Es- 
cambray mountains.” «Most of these ac- 
tually fell into Castro’s hands.) 

® A US. Army colonel trained the 
bulk of the troops “fer a conventional 
army, using tanks, mortars and bazoo- 
Kas.” 

@® “Charges were constantly heard in 
Miami that Batista supporters held high 
positions in the camps. 


THE PRELIMINARIES: The counterrev- 
olutionaries had repeatedly asserted that 
an invasion would provoke mass deser- 
tions from Castro’s army and a nation- 
wide popular uprising against the Castro 
government. U.S. News (April 24) said 
that the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
leader Manuel de Varona believed the 
Castro army would be a pushover. Varona 
declared: 

“Castro’s military is going to be in real 
fix when we really hit—with airplanes, 
cannons, bazookas and maybe even a few 
little tanks. I visited our training camps 
in December. What I saw there in the 
way of weapons was enough to scare 
anybody.” 

The CIA buttressed the exile leaders’ 
beliefs. There were stories of Cuban peas- 
ants and workers starving and impa- 
tiently waiting for the signal to rise up 
against Castro. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
headed by Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, look- 
ed over the counterrevolutionaries’ pro- 
posed “Operation Beachhead” and, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Trib- 
une (April 22), pronounced it “militarily 
feasible if the diplomatic and intelligence 
diagnosis of Castro’s sirength was exact.” 


NOBODY FOUGHT: Some opposition 
from Secy. of State Dean Rusk and Asst. 
Secy. Chester Bowles on the timing was 
reported; but, William Shannon reported 
(N. Y. Post, April 23), “in the end they 
were acquiescent. They never put up a 
really hard fight for their viewpoint.” 
Eventually, the Herald Tribune said, ac- 
cording to Washingion sources, “top U.S. 
government officials were unanimous in 
recommending to President Kennedy that 
this country should not hinder [the ex- 
iles’] ‘invasion’.” 


nied Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa’s 
charges of U.S. aggression against Cuba. 
He refused to answer questions put by 
Roa and other delegates about CIA Ii- 
nancing, training and equipping of exile 
forces which, to Indian Premier Nehru, 
spelled “intervention” on behalf of the 
exile groups. 


AS HE SPOKE: Stevenson continued this 
evasion throughout the debate, even ac- 
cused Roa of seeking “from us... the 


protection of the Castro regime from the 

















Vicky in the London Evening Standard 


“We stand today on the edge of a new frontier .. .” 


With the green light from Washington, 
the Times’ Szulc reported, “troops from 
Guatemala and from smaller camps in 
Louisiana and Florida, began to be moved 
to jump-off points in the Caribbean in 
the first week in April.”” A week before 
the invasion, members of the U.S.-spon- 
sored Revolutionary Council, meeting at 
the Hotel Lexington in New York, “were 
spirited out through the back door by ten 
CIA agents ... and taken to secret spots 
to await the moment to land on the 
beachhead.” 


THE RAINBOW: Sicictly according to 
schedule, on the night of April 16 the 
counterrevolutionaries :adioed to the Cu- 
bans the code message: “Alert, alert, look 
well at the rainbow.” The invasion force 
was then launched from various points, 
including, Szule said, the islands of 
Great Corn and Little Corn off the coast 
of Nicaragua. The islands belong to Nica- 
ragua, but have been on a 99-year lease 
to the U.S. since 1916. 

The anti-Castro, counterrevolutionary 
invasion was crushed in less than three 
days. It was launched at dawn of April 17. 
On April 20 Castro announced: “The 
militias of the revolutionary forces took 
by assault the last points held by the 
foreign mercenary invasion forces that 
had occupied the national territory.” 
There were no defections from Castro’s 
ranks, no uprising within Cuba, but solid 
support for Castro. 

But the U.S. press was flooded with 
stories of /Varona and others landing on 
Cuba; of Castro being wounded or dead 
and his brother Raul taken prisoner; and 
of the lack of fighting spirit among Cas- 
tro’s forces. The ClA-operated Radio 
Swan claimed victories that were never 
won and popular uprisings within Cuba 
that never occurred. 


Meanwhile, in the UN chief U.S. dele- 
gate Adlai Stevenson monotonously de- 


—Mr. Kennedy, July 15, 1969 


wrath of the Cuban people.” Even as he 
spoke, facts substantiating Roa’s and 
Castro’s charges were being revealed in 
the press. 

Every major newspaper, for instance, 
was publicizing the CIA’s role in the in- 
vasion. Szule corroborated Castro’s charge 
that the pilots of the B-26 bombers who 
had raided Cuban airfields on April 15 
had not defected from the Cuban air 
force but had flown from Guatemala. 
Szule said that the vilot who had landed 
in Miami and whose picture had appear- 
ed in the newspapers, “was promptly 
identified as ...a Tieutenant Zuniga, 
a flyer from the Guatemalan camp. He 
has vanished.” 


DELETED PARAGRAPH: The UN even- 
tually approved a seven-nation Latin 
American resolution which merely asked 
UN members to do what they could “to 
ease existing tensions.” Mexico and Brazil 
sharply dissented from the majority de- 
cision. The approval came only after the 
paragraph referring the issue to the OAS 
—in opposition to Cuban, Soviet and 
Mexican demand for keeping the issue 
within the UN as of worldwide concern— 
had been deleted. 

In the UN corridors and in the coun- 
tries of U.S. allies, there was anger and 
strong criticism of U.S. support for the 
exiles. Latin American countries ruled by 
dictators were naturally disappointed 
that the invasion had failed; for them 


* the handwriting was on the wall. 


The London Times rcgretted that Ken- 
nedy “seems to have been the victim of 
bad intelligence advice.” The Manches- 
ter Guardian said that “the sort of inva- 
sion by proxy with which the U.S. has 
been charged is morally indistinguishable 
from open aggression.” Yugoslavia’s Tito 
and Egypt's Nasser cchoed Nehru’s sen- 
timents. 


THE BLAME: None of this, however, 


seemed to have any effect on the Admin- 
istration, or on the correspondents and 
commentators who had exposed the CIA’s 
role. All of them attributed the failure of 
the invasion to insufficient preparation, 
and “staff work’ and attributed the solid 
military and civilian support for Castro 
to government “terrorism.” There were 
no calls for a change in basic U.S. policy. 

The press carried stories of “mass ar- 
rests” in Havana. Yet Reuters corres- 
pondent John Bland reported (April 21) 
from Havana that he “could find nothing 
to bear out [these] reports.” He added: 
“This correspondent wes allowed to move 
about Havana unhindered throughout the 
invasion period.” 

The London Sunday Times’ New York 
correspondent Evelyn Irons, recently back 
from six weeks in Cuba, revealed some 
of the reasons for the solid mass support 
for the Castro regime. She reported that, 
while there were shortages of detergents 
and chewing gum, meat was plentiful and 
soap was unavailable only for a short 
time. “Prices were held down.” Steak was 
70 cents a pound, eggs 72 cents a dozen, 
two heads of lettuce fetched 15 cents, 
salmon from Moscow 52 cents a can and 
rice from China was 20 cents a pound. 
She said: 

“Solidly behind Fidel was the massive 

legion of the underprivileged. This was 
literally a revolution, in the sense that 
society had been turned around com- 
pletely. Peasants who lived in palm-trash 
huts have been given neat suburban 
homes with all modern conveniences. La- 
borers who were paid for three months’ 
work in the cane fields and were jobless 
the rest of the year, now work on state 
farms with mixed zrops giving full-time 
employment.” 
THEY WON’T UNDERSTAND: The rev- 
olutionary character of the Castro gov- 
ernment seems totally incomprehensible 
to the Administration and to the press, 
including the liberal American press. 
Thus the CIA is criticized for faulty in- 
telligence reports, when it is incapable 
by its very nature to appraise a revolu- 
tionary society. Thus Kennedy attributes 
all failure to ‘‘communism.” He speaks 
of holding Cuba as if it were his personal 
property, and implies another invasion. 
Thus he is supported by Rockefeller and 
Nixon who approves ‘if necessary, the 
commitment of American forces’ for 
overthrowing Castro. Thus Sen. Mans- 
field (D-Mont.) urges unity behind the 
President and Sen. Goldwater recom- 
mends active U.S. military intervention 
in Cuba. 

The press is an echo. The Herald Trib- 
une’s Robert Donovan said that few in 
Washington doubt “there will be ...a 
second attempt.” The Washington Post 
(April 18) editorially called the rootless 
Cuban exiles—out of contact with the 
Cuban masses even when they lived in 
Cuba—‘the best peovle of Cuba” and said 
that breaking the “Communist grip on 
Cuba... is an immediate and proper 
concern of the U.S.” 


AN OFFER: Premier Khrushchev’s April 
22 message to Kennedy was lost on them. 
In this message Khrushchev disavowed 
any Soviet desire to seek “advantages or 
privileges” or acquire or establish “any 
bases in Cuba.” He said: 

“We want to build cur relations with 
the U.S. in such a way that neither the 
Soviet Union nor the U S., as the two most 
powerful nations in the world, would en- 
gage in saber-rattling or push their mil- 
itary or economic superiority to the fore- 
front.” 

The offer has not been accepted. 
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THERE WERE MANY FAMILIAR FACES AMONG THE CAPTIVES 





What they did not understand is that the army is the people 


Belfrage in Cuba 


(Continued from Fage 1) 
the bay and at Playa Giron near its 
mouth. 

These are the peoples’ tourist resorts, 
with charming cabins, restaurants, and 
gardens, which symbolize the revolution- 
ary changes since 1960 in Cienaga—the 
“Forgotten Land”—where generations of 
peasants struggled for a bare existence 
making charcoal. Previously without 
communications because of dense, deso- 
late scrub, with the exception of small 
canals, Cienaga now has fine causeway 
roads connecting Playa Giron with two 
sugar centrals—Australia, 40 miles north- 
west, and Covadonga, 20 miles north- 
east— and the “mainland” beyond. 


At 2 a.m. on the 17th, Australia Cen- 
tral got a call from five militiamen 
guarding Playa Larga saying, “They’ve 
come.” Young battalions helping to har- 
vest the sugar, unloaded the cane from 
field trucks and headed south in them, 
while the guards, under an artillery 
barrage, fired back all they had with 
automatics. 

At Playa Giron, the invaders landed 
mountains of arms and ammunition, 





Blanco in El 
The watch 


ES 


undo, Havana 


and moved northward with heavy stuff, 
capturing stray civilians as they went. 
Meanwhile at the Buenaventura Co- 
operative, a few miles north of Playa 
Larga, a girl volunteer teacher sounded 
the alarm us parachutists landed near- 
by; she and the other teenagers fought 
with five rifles until all the children and 
oldsters were removed. 


FIDEL ARRIVES: Everyone able to get 
the use of a gun joined the heroic but 
hopelessly out-weaponed action alongside 
the young regulars from Australia Cen- 
tral, until the militia battalions reached 
the scene followed by artillery and tank 
units and then Fidel, himself, to take 
command. Soon artillery was thundering 
at both flanks of the invaders. Having 


put the invaders’ Sherman tanks out of 
action, the militiamen, regular army men 
and local police units began advancing 
behind Cuban tanks. After that the in- 
vaders on the ground hardly fired a shot, 
but B-26, B-29 and F-86 planes swooped 
low, shooting up whatever was visible. 


A bus arriving with new militia was 
hit by incendiaries and most of its pas- 
sengers burned to death. A B-26 which 
attacked Australia Central (piloted by 
an American, as the papers on his body 
showed) was brought down by a teen- 
age anti-aircraft crew. A few Cuban 


the time—for a while he was gunner in 
one of our tanks.” 


Jaguey’s high school children, acting 

as nurses in impromptu first-aid sta- 
tions, questioned me with incredulous 
faces about the aimless Beatniks of the 
free world, Everyone had contributed in 
some way to the fight. It was clear that 
a similar defense could have and would 
have been mounted anywhere in Cuba, 
using mostly the forces in the locality. 
There was never even time to bring into 
play the major forces. When word of 
the landing reached Jaguey, its people 
stormed the armory for weapons. An old 
man wept because none were left for 
him. 
SPAIN VINDICATED: All the way down 
the road to Playa Giron, tired, dirty, tri- 
umphant militiamen greeted us. Accel- 
erated by Washington’s intransigence 
and stupidity, the wheel had moved full 
circle and one felt the people’s defeat 
in Spain 22 years ago had been turned 
into a victory. 

In the ditches lay the debris of a 2%- 
day war. Militiamen who’d come from 
Havana spoke of their disappointment 
at arriving too late to fight. Nothing 
remained- to do except bring in the 
groups of invaders who kept emerging 
from the thickets of the swamp, burning 
with thirst, clothes and bodies torn, des- 
perate to surrender. 

From these, the late-coming militias 
got souvenirs in the form of the cross- 
and-the-flag shoulder patches. They 
marveled ut the invaders’ apparent be- 
lief that Cubans would accept them as 
envoys of ‘ Christ.” 

“They are the greatest assassins in the 
world,” one militiaman said. 


MADE IN U.S.A,: At both beaches the 
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C. Wright Mills: I would fight alongside Fidel 


Below is a telegram from C. Wright Mills, professor of Sociology at 
Columbia U., to the Fair Play for Cuba Committee rally in San Francisco: 

KENNEDY AND COMPANY HAVE RETURNED US TO BARBARISM. 
SCHLESINGER AND COMPANY HAVE DISGRACED US INTELLECTUAL- 
LY AND MORALLY. I FEEL A DESPERATE SHAME FOR MY COUNTRY. 
SORRY I CANNOT BE WITH YOU. WERE I PHYSICALLY ABLE TO DO 
SO, I WOULD AT THIS MOMENT BE FIGHTING ALONGSIDE FIDEL CAS- 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 








planes got :n action, and those invaders 
who had not fled into the swamp were 
hemmed in at Playa Giron. Their last 
shred of morale collapsed when their 
leaders, San Roman and Artime, fled in 
a boat trying to reach a ship offshore. 
Cubans sent the boats to the bottom 
and all were drowned. 


A VULTURE OVERHEAD: For news- 
men driving out from Havana on the 
20th, the first evidence of war was a 
scarlet truck before a “necropolis muni- 
cipal” bringing the bodies of invaders for 
burial. A vulture wheeled overhead. Mil- 
itiamen crowded around, staring at a 
blue-eyed downy-cheeked boy, his head 
twisted against the side of the truck, his 
bare feet grotesquely pointed skyward 
over the battered corpses of two com- 
rades, who somewhere, somehow had 
been persuaded to give their lives for 
United Fruit, 

In Grande Jaguey, the last town be- 
fore Cienaga, the corner cafe teemed 
with militia of both sexes, all colors, all 
ages from 14 up, in an infinite variety 
of vaguely-Jooking military attire, ex- 
changing adventures and embracing 
comrades they’d feared dead. 


The Buenaventura teacher told her 
story and said she was 15. A 14-year-old 
boy and others described their experi- 
ences as captives of the “worms,” into 
whose hands they’d fallen while walking 
along a road at 4 a.m. A hurried attempt 
had been made to turn the captives 
against Fidel; a few had been shot, some 
had escaped and most had been turned 
loose. 


“OH, HE’S AROUND”: One militiaman 
said 60 in his unit were dead. Another, 
with a sensitive face and a small beard, 
talked quietly about the imperialists’ in- 
ability to understand “the power of this 
Revolution because the army and the 
people are the same.” Asked if he’d seen 
Fidel, he said: “Oh, he was around all 


invaders’ equipment was being sorted 
and stacked: Anti-aircraft recoilless 
anti-tank guns, rocket and flame throw- 
ers, bazookas, mortars, Garands, hand 
and tripod machine guns, automatics, 
unopened cases of bullets, dynamite, 
grenades, medicine, radios, vitamins, 
food, candy bars, knives—the works— 
all clearly marked with U.S. places of 
manufacture. (That morning the papers 
had reported a U.S. ban on exporting 
books to Cuba). 


In an excited but quite orderly scene, 
other militiamen conducted the captive 
invaders into locker rooms alongside the 
resort’s swimming pool, where they were 
processed, then sorted into tourist cabins 
which face the ocean, Some were too 
exhausted after the mangrove swamp 
ordeal; others were eager to tell how 
they had been “deceived” by Yankee in- 
structors, 


They were as abject as the Nazis taken 
in 1945, all insisting “they had never fired 


a shot” once they “understood,” for they 
were “just plain soldiers,” assured as 
they had been that the Cubans wouldn’t 
fight, but would join them, since under 
Fidel’s tyranny they were “dying of 
hunger.” They were totally demoralized 
by the fierce all-embracing resistance. 
They had been told that Cuba’s armed 
forces were in foreign communists’ hands, 
like everything else, but they had not 
found a single foreigner anywhere. 


(One captive, asked in a TV interview 
if there had been any Guatemalans at 
the Guatemala training camp, replied: 
“Yes, sentries who kept anyone from 
entering or leaving; the others were all 
Americans.” He admitted that they had 
trained in «a country that was foreign- 
dominated to invade one that wasn’t.). 


RECOGNITION: In the tourist cabins, 
from which furniture had been moved 
onto the porches, the invaders sat or lay 
on the floor. There were moving scenes 
as Havana newsmen recognized relatives, 
friends, acquaintances who had left for 
Miami—some of whom had earlier join- 
ed the fight against Batista. 


Mainly the invaders were sons of 
middle-class families deprived of prop- 
erty by the Revolution, or purely simple 
mercenaries who had served in the Bat- 
ista army or police force. Among them 
were the sons of former Navy Chief Diez 
Arquelles and of former Senators Tony 
Varona, Ochoa and Jose Gutierrez, and 
timber magnate Babun. 


In one house, the son of “President” 
Miro discussed “justice” and “free enter- 
prise” with a large group of former ac- 
quaintances, and then suddenly burst 
into tears and recorded a message beg- 
ging his father not to try to return. 


A Havana newsman gave a pack of 
cigarettes to an old acquaintance named 
Tony among the captives, and Tony 
said: “How’s your charming little daugh- 
ter, Pablo?” Pablo said: “Don’t you 
understand even now—you came to kill 
her.” Pablo emerged from the cabin 
shaking and muttering that he hoped 
the whole iot would be put against the 
wall. 


A WEEK OF HISTORY: In a striking 
contrast to Cuba’s defenders, the invad- 
ers were almost 100 per cent white. A 
few Negroes seemed dazed by the hap- 
penings. A Havana editor recognized a 
former messenger for a business firm in 
the city. He said he had gone job-hunting 
in Miami after the firm had closed down 
last year. The Americans had no job for 
him there, but they said: “Don’t you 
want to go back to Cuba?”, and he sign- 
ed up. The next day’s papers, listing 
captives, sold out in a few minutes: al- 
most everyone knew somebody who had 
defected to the U.S. and they searched 
the list for rames, 


Perhaps dimly as yet, Cuba is aware 
it has made history in the week’s su- 
preme test. Its people remain on alert 
for whatever else may come, readier 
than ever to die for their freedom. If pos- 
sible, Fidel’s prestige rose higher than 
before, after his superb and almost un- 
publicized leadership of the island’s de- 
fense. The Western Hemisphere’s Social- 
ist Revolution, now universally so rec- 
ognized, has been deeply consolidated by 
Washington’s apparently insane move. 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG IN LAOS 





An exclusive interview 
with Souphanouvong 


As the GUARDIAN went to press, it was announced that Britain and the 
Soviet Union had called on India to convene the three-nation control commis- 
sion (India, Canada, Poland) to effect a cease fire in Laos. Following this the 
14-nation conference was to meet in Geneva May 12 to seek permanent peace 
in the country. The exclusive story which follows was received before the an- 


nouncement. 


By Anna Louise Strong 

Guardian staff correspondent 
SAM NEUA, LAOS 
RECISELY WHERE I met Prince 
Souphanouvong must be off the 
record. But with three other correspond- 
ents (I was the only American and the 
only woman) I sat and talked for an 
evening with the half-brother of Laos’ 
exiled Premier Souvanna Phouma, who 
’ organized and for 15 years has been 
the chairman of the Neo Lao Haksat, 
the Patriotic Front of Laos, better 

known as the Pathet Lao. 

The meeting place was not far from 
the Prince’s present base in the capital 
of Sam Neua Province, the northeastern 
province of Laos, in a simply furnished 
reception room, 

The Prince is a solidly built man. 
bronzed and muscular from outdoor liv- 
ing, with thick black hair clipped close. 
He wore an ordinary civilian tan suit, 
with a tan and dark red necktie flow- 
ing free. His- manner was confident, 
without exaggeration and his words 
were clear in a way that indicated long 
experience in politics and battles, com- 
bined with a quick, keen analytical mind. 
He spoke English correctly but rather 
slowly and was more at home in French. 
So the talk was mainly in French, with 
his interpreter translating; but the 
Prince auickly picked up questions in 
English and seemed to check carefully 
the translator’s words. ; 


WHAT IT MEANS: “How shall I most 
simply explain to Americans the meaning 
of the ‘Pathet Lao’?” I asked. The Prince 
said: “The name was given us in Ge- 
neva. Our official name is ‘Neo Lao 
Haksat.’ We were organized to fight for 
the independence of Laos against the 
Japanese and then against the French. 
We fought as did similar patriotic or- 
ganizations in Vietnam and Cambodia 
until the famous victory at Dien Bien 
Phu. Then we sent our delegates along 
with others to Geneva to negotiate the 
peace. 

“We had the habit of putting the 
words ‘Pathet Lao’ at the head of our 
documents and letters, to distinguish 
them from all the other documents. The 
-words mean ‘Land of Laos’... So the 
French began calling us the ‘Pathet Lao’ 
. +. The name was given not by our- 
selves but despite ourselves. We let it 
stick. We are a wide front of many or- 
ganizations that has fought for more 
than 15 years for the independence and 
unity of “Laos as a sovereign and neutral 
state.” 


CEASE FIRE: The talk began with re- 
cent reforms in Sam Neua and passed 
by easy stages to the international sit- 
uation and the question of negotiation 
and a cease fire. The Prince at all times 
spoke without hedging; but he prefaced 
his remarks on the last question by say- 
ing that the matter was “delicate” and 
the situation subject to change. 

If the “beautiful words’ of the Amer- 
icans about peace and neutrality in Laos 
are sincere, he said, “if they really want 
peace, unity, neutrality and independ- 
ence in Laos, then we can come to agree- 
ment with them.” But, he said, it was 
difficult to believe the Americans were 
sincere because both their past actions 
and their present “are not directed to- 
wards peace.” 

“Why is the U.S. just now demanding 
a cease fire?” he asked. With a smile 
he continued: 

“You are journalists and to you the 
reason must be clear. Our patriotic 
forces are winning while the enemy 
forces are demoralized and even disin- 
tegrating. So those who are losing want 
to negotiate. 

“Now, since our basic policy is peace 
and neutrality, we also are willing to 
negotiate. Our Neo Lao Haksat has de- 
clared that we are for any talks that 
will establish peace in Laos. But we want 
to feel sure that what we are getting 
this time is a permanent peace, a per- 
manent cease fire. We think the USS. 
wants just a temporary cease fire in 
which to ctrengthen their disintegrating 
forces and prepare a bigger counter- 
attack. 

“They use beautiful words, but what 
are their actions? They are parachuting 
troops into new areas to widen war. 
They are bringing in new and heavier 
weapons, and helicopters for wider troop 
transport, They set up bases in Thailand 
close to Laos for more rapid invasion. 
They issue war threats by eight nations 
through SEATO and stage big war man- 
euvers off Borneo, and the U.S. Fleet 
keeps threateningly close to our borders. 
This is not the spirit of peace that the 
U.S. shows, but the spirit of an invading 
war.” 

THE “ADVISERS”: As the Prince saw 
it, the question was not even whether 
or not the U.S. forces would invade. In 
his view, they had already invaded—in 
December, 1960, together with “several 
thousand troops from Thailand, from 
Chiang Kai-shek, from South Vietnam, 
and several hundred Filipinos and 
Americans, the latter as ‘advisers’ but 
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PRINCE SOUPHANOUVONG (L.) TALKS WITH THE NOW-EXILED PREMIER 
The leader of the Pathet Lao contrasts U.S. words with U.S. deeds 


actually in command.” The question, 
therefore, vas: “‘Will the U.S. widen the 
present invasion into a large-scale war 
or will she stop invading and negotiate?” 

“For us it is a big concession to nego- 
tiate, for we are winning,” said Soup- 
hanouvong. “But in view of American 
actions, ve must be vigilant. In our 
view, the conference of the Fourteen 
Nations is the only correct and reason- 
able way.” 

Such a conference, he said, including 
the big powers of the Geneva settlement 
and the smaller nations neighboring on 
Laos, had the ability to ensure neutral- 
ity and peace in Laos. In his view, until 
such a conference could authorize and 
direct an international control commis- 
sion, no such commission derived from 
an earlier situation had the power to 
halt what the Prince regarded as an 
American-incited war of invasion. 


EXAMPLE OF KOREA: Bitter Asian 
experience hes behind Souphanouvong's 
suspicions. Jn Korea the cease fire prom- 
ised a later political conference to unify 
the nation; but for 10 years Washing- 
ton has blocked this and Korea remained 
divided. In Laos, the Pathet Lao, win- 
ning against France, were promised in 
Geneva that they would be incorporated 
into the Royal Army with officers’ ranks 
preserved, and that the Neo Lao Haksat 
would be legalized as a political party 
in free elections. 

The Pathet Lao turned in their arms 
(5,000 rifles, according to Prince Soup- 
hanouvong) and dispersed most of their 
men to their homes. Two battalions re- 
mained for incorporation into the Royal 
Army. The First Battalion was split into 
small groups under new commanders, 
with their officers’ ranks unrecognized. 
When their leaders protested, an Amer- 
ican-financed coup d’etat installed a 
new premier, who rescinded the parlia- 
mentary immunity of the Neo Lao Haksat 
leaders and jailed eight of them, in- 
cluding Prince Souphanouvong himself. 
At that time he was Minister of Recon- 
struction and Planning in the cabinet. 


THE JAIL-BREAK: The Second Bat- 
talion of the Pathet Lao, with its politi- 
cal leaders jailed, was encircled by a 
vast number of hostile troops which 
sought to disarm it. But the battalion 
collected its families and together they 
fought their way through successive en- 
circlements for more than a year, and 
finally made their way to home bases 
to organize end await events. 

On May 23, 1960, after 10 months in 
prison, Souphanouvong and the other 
seven leaders made a sensational jail- 
break, taking the jail guards with them 
out of Vientiane. 

“We were without arms and our forces 
had been dispersed to their home prov- 


inces,” the Prince recalled in our inter- 
view. “I myself walked all the way to 
Sam Neua. It took many months, for I 
had to organize every province as I 
passed in order to get through, 

“By the time I reached Sam Neua 
the bloodless coup by Captain Kong Lae 
in Vientiane on Aug. 9, 1960, had re- 
turned to power the government of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, which the American- 
inspired coup had thrown out more than 
a year earlier. Then all over Laos the 
people began throwing out the local des- 
pots installed by America’s strong man 
General Phouma Nosavan, Sam Neua. 
was liberated at the end of September, 
1960. 

“We 
once.” 


began rebuilding our forces at 


SANTANGELO BILL 


10-year limit sought 
in denaturalization cases 


EP. Alfred E. Santangelo (D-N.Y.) 

introduced a bill (H.R. 6208) on 
April 11 calling for a statute of limita- 
tions of ten years on the denaturalization 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The bill states that a 
judgment or decree of naturalization 
shall not be revoked, canceled or set 
aside after the expiration of ten years 
from the date of the judgment or decree 
(naturalization). 

It would terminate any denaturaliza- 
tion proceeding “commenced ten years 
or more after the date of judgment or 
decree of naturalization.” Santangelo 
also included a retroactive clause that 
would return certificates of naturaliza- 
tion to all those who had it revoked 
after having been naturalized for ten 
years or more. 

_ The American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born will launch a peti- 
tion campaign for the passage of H.R. 
6208 at a Legislative Conference Satur- 
day May 20, at District 65, 13 Astor 
Place, New York City. Russ Nixon, legis- 
lative representative of the United Elec- 
trical Workers, will be a speaker. 








Rev. Ashton Jones speaks 
in New York on April 30 


EV. ASHTON JONES, Southern 

white integrationist who is suing 
17 Shreveport, La., officials for false ar- 
rest and nhysical abuse, will speak Sun- 
day, April 30, at 6 p.m. at Salem Meth- 
odist church, 2190 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Conrad Lynn, attorney, and Dr. 
Clark Foreman, director, Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, will also 
speak. 
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PROBLEMS OF A PEACETIME ECONOMY DISCUSSED 





Union conference challenges Meany’s cold war policies 


“By Richard Criley 
*f* Special to the Guardian 
CHICAGO 

HREE HUNDRED unionists met in a 

conference here for “Peace, Jobs and 
Freedom” on April 14-15 to discuss ways 
of opening the doors cf the labor move- 
ment to a basic discussion of the prob- 
lem of human survival in the atomic age. 
Delegates from 47 AFL-CIO unions and 
three independent unions from 16 states 
ranged from top officials of large inter- 
nationals to rank-and-filers attending 
without official credentials from their 
locals. 

On another floor of the Morrison Hotel, 
Kent Courtney, New Orleans segrega- 
tionist and John Bircn Society spokes- 
man, was addressing the national con- 
ference of the Independent American 
Forum on the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. This reminder of 
reviving McCarthyism underscored the 
need for unity and may have contributed 
to the lack of inter-union recrimination 
or red baiting. 


The conference was called jointly by 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and six national leaders of the AFL- 
CIO: James B. Carey, Patrick Gorman, 
Emil Mazey, A. Philip Randolph, Frank 
Rosenblum and Arnold S. Zander. 


RESTLESSNESS: In the past: year, there 
have been increasing s.yns that American 
labor is growing restless under the for- 
eign policy dictates of George Meany, 
which line labor up w:th the militarists. 
A year ago Emil Mazey, secy.-treas. of 
the United Auto Workers, challenged the 
Meany line at a union rally here. Last 
May, at the biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, general 
secy.-treas. Frank Rosenblum laid down 
a@ similar policy which was endorsed by 
his union. Both Mazey and Rosenblum 
were active participants in this confer- 
ence, as were three officers of the In- 
dustrial Union Depariment of the AFL- 
CIO headed by director Jack Clayman. 

The conference was cpened with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Erich Fromm, psychoanalyst 
and social theoretician, who challenged 
the “security through nuclear deterrents” 
school. 

The Saturday session heard Dr. Wil- 
liam Davidon, nuclear physicist at Ar- 
gonne Laboratory, wino reviewed the dan- 
gers of the present policy of “nuclear 
deterrents” from accidents like the false 
alarm of Oct. 5, 1960, and the hair- 
breadth escape when the Greenland ra- 
dar system reported the moon as a So- 
viet missile and rang up all five alarm 
signals of the Early Warning System. 


UNENDING RACE: “There can be no 
stabilized deterrent,” Dr. Davidon de- 
clared, “only a continuous and unending 
race for technological supremacy.” Re- 
liance on nuclear deterrents negates all 
constructive policies, be concluded. “We 
need a sustained program for education 
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Swarthmore Si, Siwash No! 


O OFFENSE INTENDED: just an interim report on the campuses we’ve 
heard from in our drive to enlist student readers before this semester ends. 
Thus far we’ve heard from about thirty colleges (Harvard si, Yale no) from 
coast to coast (none in the South!). The individual replies are running into the 
hundreds, with Swarthmore clearly in the lead, and even high school students 


ty RESULTS are so encouraging that we're willing to go on sending books 
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Drawing by Fred Wright 


“It’s just 16 years since we switched from war to peacetime production ...” 


and action for disaimament. The scien- 
tific community has tried to give some 
leads. What is the counterpart activity 
by labor?” 

Seymour Melman, associate professor 
of industrial and manageinent engineer- 
ing, Columbia University, said his stu- 
dies indicate that disarmament will cre- 
ate staggering problems of reconversion 
and a deep crisis for our economy. Under 
a@ peace time economy there will be no 
foreseeable possibility cf keeping U.S. in- 
dustry in motion except by massive gov- 
ernmental intervention he_ said, and 
pointed out that not even the first steps 
at planning have been taken by govern- 
ment, labor or industry. 

Dr. Melman was iess convincing when 
he discussed the need for “a competent 
political-econumic theory of society to 
meet the challenge of the Soviet system.” 
His own theory for “freedom with plan- 
ning” consisted of “multilateral deter- 
minants based upon the right of free 
association” which would organize gov- 
ernment, private industry and trade un- 
ions into a welfare staie. With this “rev- 
olutionary concept” he urged “inter- 
change of trade union delegations with 
the Soviet Union for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the Soviet workers to organize 
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strikes and other actions to free them- 
selves from the fetters of the Soviet 
system.” 


TOP LEADERS CRITICIZED: Sumner 
Rosen of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. discussed the dilemma of the un- 
ion leaders whose membership base faces 
destruction through disarmament and 
closing down of war industry. He called 
for a program of “radical political ac- 
tion” with the crusading spirit of the 
Thirties. 


Emil Mazey was critical of labor’s top 
leadership. AFL-CIO peace policy has 
been set, he declared, by Meany’s chief 
adviser Jay Lovestone, “whose position 
is as far to the right as the Birch Society 
meeting upstairs.” The merger of the 
AFL and CIO has retarded U.S. labor, 
he said, by placing leadership in the 
hands of the most reactionary labor lead- 
ers. “The UAW can’t do the job by it- 
self.” The problems are not insurmount- 
able if the facts can be brought to the 
American labor movement, he said, and 
then translated into political decisions 
“to bring about a change in the political 
climate of the country. Today there is 
private planning for profit; what we need 
is public planning for the people.” 

Sid Lens, director of Local 329 of the 
Building Service Employes, said labor has 
reached “some sort of dead-end” and can 
regain its initiative only by facing its real 
enemy, the military clique and large cor- 
porate interests. He called for a com- 
plete break with the bankrupt theory of 
military deterrents which, he said, tie us 
to the most corrupt governments and re- 
actionary forces in the world and alienate 
us from the people. 

‘“‘We must stop the wave of McCarthy- 
ism,” he said, “which makes it impos- 
sible to discuss these questions intelli- 
gently. I don’t want to be at the mercy 
of the lunatic fringe meeting here to- 
day.” 


ACTIONS PROPOSED: Stewart Mea- 
cham, national director of peace educa- 
tion for the American Friends Service 
Committee, summarized the action sug- 
gestions made in round-table discussions. 
They included the establishment of a con- 
tinuations committee to draft a minimum 
labor program for peace and disarma- 
ment and to organize further conferences, 
national and regional. The Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. and participating international 


unions were asked to implement a dis- 
cussion of peace ~problems in the ranks 
of labor with popular educational mate- 
rials and other means. Unionists were 
urged to continue working with commu- 
nity groups like the AFSC, but to take 
more initiative on their own 

Frank Rosenblum concluded the con- 
ference with a summary of the areas of 
general agreement ard said the job is to 
create an awareness cf the threat of nu- 
clear destruction and to change the po- 
litical climate to make changes of na- 
tional policy possible. He declared that 
peace, jobs and freedum are imperatives 
of our time because there is no 
longer .an alternative to peace since the 
H-bomb ..as made war obsolete. There is 
no alternative to disarmament, he said, 
and disarmament agreement can create 
the atmosphere for solution of other 
international problems. 


NOTE OF HOPE: Rosenblum stressed 
the serious obstacle to peace and demo- 
cracy created by the power of the mil- 
itary-industrial complex. Our country 
could succumb to a military dictatorship, 
he warned, and quoted the farewell ad- 
dress of President Eisenhower which 
called upon the people to be on guard. 


Universal disarmament is possible, he 
stated, and would open the way to a 
peaceful competition with the Soviets for 
promotion of the welfare of humanity. 
He called the tendency to conformity 
perhaps more dangerous than the threats 
of the extremist right wingers and said 
we must be free to pose basic questions 
without labeling and to consider new 
approaches objectively. The labor move- 
ment can still make contributions to 
peace, jobs and freedom, he concluded, 
and for this the leaders must take par- 
ticular responsibility. 


The atmosphere of the conference was 
grim, searching and at times pessimistic. 
The magnitude of the problems of dis- 
armament and a peace time economy un- 
derscored the bankruptcy of the domi- 
nant leadership of the AFL-CIO and the 
inadequacy of the long-term solutions 
presented by many of the panelists at 
the conference itself. But present, too, 
was the hope that from this conference 
a beginning has been made. 


WASHINGTON SQ. MAY 1 


May Day rally wins 
right to loudspeakers 


HE COMMITTEE organizing New 

York’s May Day rally, after a week- 
long fight, won the right to use loud- 
speakers at the traditional celebration. 
The Labor and Peoples Committee for 
May Day announced that the rally will 
take place May 1 from 4 to 8 p.m. on 
Washington Square South, between Sul- 
livan St. and West Broadway. 

The Committee had been granted a 
permit by Park Commissioner Newbold 
Morris for use of Washington Square 
Park, but were forbidden the use of 
loudspeakers by License Commissioner 
McCabe. McCabe said the assigned area 
was within 550 feet of New York Uni- 
versity and the amplified sound would 
interfere with classes. He rejected a sug- 
gestion that the rally be shifted 500 feet 
from the school to comply with regula- 
tions. The Mayor’s office had refused to 
intervene. The new location will permit 
the use of loudspeakers. 





Jewish Currents annual 
dinner in N.Y. May 7 


HE THEME of the annual Jewish 

Currents dinner, to be held Sunday 
evening, May 7, 6:30 p.m., at the Brass 
Rail Restaurant, 40th St. and Park Ave., 
will be “The Civil War and Its Unfin- 
ished Business.” 

Dinner reservations are $6. They can 
be obtained at the office of Jewish Cur- 
rents, 22 E, 17th St. 
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WORLD FIGURES ACCEPT THE PAULINGS' INVITATION 





Top scientists to attend Oslo peace meeting 


OME 70 SCIENTISTS and other 

prominent persons from 14 countries 
have accepted invitations from Dr. and 
Mrs. Linus Pauling to attend a confer- 
ence in Oslo, Norway, from May 2 to 7 
to study the dangers to peace from the 
spread of nuclear weapons. The meeting 
will be held at the Norwegian Nobel In- 
stitute. It will coincide with a session of 
the NATO Council in Uslo. 

The participants differ on many issues 
but all agree on the goal of world dis- 
armament. A public rally in the audi- 
torium of the University of Oslo will fol- 
low the conference. Pauling told a press 
conference in New York April 20 that 
he hoped a statement on the conference 
findings would be published. 

U.S. participants include Dr. Emile 
Benoit, Dr. William C. Davidon, W. H. 
Ferry, Dr. Frances Herring, Dr. David 
Inglis, Dr. Herbert Jehle, Dr. Seymour 
Melman, Dr. Jay Orear, Dr. Victor 
Paschkis, Dr. E. G. Ramberg and Dr. 
Robert Schutz. 


PROMINENT FIGURES: Among the 
foreign participants will be Dr. Walter 
Boas, Australia; Maurice Lambilliotte, 
Belgium; Sir Robert Watson-Watt, Can- 
ada; Prof. Mogens Pihl, Mrs. Else Zeut- 
chen, Denmark; Prof. Jean Salvinien, 
France; Prof. Dr. G. Burkhardt, West 
Germany; Prof. Dorothy Hodkin, Com- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall, Lord 
John Boyd Orr, Dr. Antoinette Pirie and 
Prof. Joseph Rotblat, Great Britain; 
Prof. Iwao Ogawa and Mrs. Hideki 
Yukawa, Japan; Prof. Arne Naess and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Emil 





DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
He is among the sponsors 


Stang, Norway; Prof. Leopold Infeld, 
Poland; Mrs. Inga Beskow and Prof. 
Harald Ofstad, Sweden; and A. M. Kuzin, 
U.S.S.R. 


Prof. Istvan Rusznyak, president of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, was 
to participate, but Norwegian authori- 
ties refused him a visa. Pauling said he 
hoped it was a mistake and that the de- 
cision would be reversed. 

The conference will be the culmina- 
tion of four months of intensive efforts 
by the Paulings to alert the world to the 
perils to disarmament from the spread 
of nuclear weapons. Acting alone—ex- 
cept for volunteer secretaries—and at 
their own expense, they have moved tens 
of thousands of prominent and ordinary 
people in 38 countries. 


UN PETITION: Last January the Paul- 
ings drafted a petition to the United Na- 
tions calling on present nuclear powers 
to keep nuclear weapons from NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries and urging non- 
nuclear nations to “voluntarily refrain 
from developing them.” They sent copies 
with covering letters to prominent per- 
sons around the world inviting them to 
be “initial signers.” 

They hoped 500 would accept. But by 
the time Pauling came to New York 
Feb. 16 to present the petition to UN 
secy.-gen. Dag Hammarskjold, 720 had 
signed. Signatures from 63 others arrived 
later. Among the signers were 41 Nobel 
laureates. 

The Paulings invited peace groups in 
the U.S. and elsewhere to “institute a 
great program of collection of signatures 
to the petition.” They printed 40,000 
petitions and sent them to all who asked 
for copies. 

On April 20 Pauling returned to the 
UN with 32,826 additional petition signa- 
tures; all but a few came from the US. 
He said he had 11,226 other names ob- 
tained in Canada, but he was returning 
them to the Canadian Committee on 
Radiation Hazards for a separate pres- 
entation. Signed petitions were still com- 
ing in when the Paulings left their 
California home for New York. They 
came from individuals, local peace and 
civic groups and churches. 


THE SPONSORS: The Paulings planned 
the Oslo conference because they be- 
lieved there were not enough privately 
sponsored international peace meetings. 


Pauling pointed to the six Pugwash cone 
ferences as an example of what sci- 
entists from around the world could ac- 
complish, meeting as private citizens and 
working together on a common problem. 

At a guess that each Pugwash meet- 
ing cost $50,000, Pauling noted that this 
was only one one-millionth of the annual 
US. military budget. He said that the Os- 
lo meeting would cost $30,000, which he 
and his wife agreed to underwrite. But 
he said contributions had come from 
several individuals. 

The Paulings wrote to 34 internatio- 
nally prominent persons asking them to 
join as Oslo sponsors; 24 accepted. They 
include Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Bertrand 
Lord Russell, Hugh Keenleyside of Can- 
ada, Prof. Hideki Yukawa of Japan, 
Francois Mauriac of France, and, from 
the U.S., Dr. Robert Hutchins, Mrs. Cyrus 
Eaton and Lewis Mumford. 


CARNEGIE HALL MEETING: The Paul- 
ings will report on the Oslo conference 
in New York’s Carnegie HaJl on May 12. 
Prof. Philip Morrison of Cornell Univer- 
sity will be chairman of the meeting. 
James Higgins, assistant editor of the 
York Gazette and Daily, will also speak. 

The meeting is sponsored by the Con- 
ference of Greater New York Peace 
Groups. Tickets at $2 and $5 are avail- 
able at 550 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone: PL 17-6454. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROTEST: Elsewhere 
on the peace front, the Civil Defense 
Protest Committee in New York expect- 
ed the largest demonstration against 
Civil Defense day April 28 since the drills 
began. Protesters, including many women 
with infants and small children, were 
to gather at City Hall Park at 3:30 p.m. 
When the sirens sounded at 4, most 
would refuse to go to shelters and thus 
risk arrest. 
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tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 





He appears determined to cripple even the remaining aspects of Ameri- 
can liberty not legislated against ten years ago with the notorious Walter- 
McCarran Act. Walter’s proposed legislation would cover what he missed then, 
what the courts have voided since, and would extend the worst measures to 
all people, native born, naturalized Americans and non-citizens, working peo- 


ple—virtually all of us. 


Worst of the Walter bills is H.R. 6. It would do some of these things: 


IGHT TO PETITION CONGRESS 
Walter would require anyone 
who pleads before any Congressional 
Committee to file a statement indicating 
whether he is appearing on behalf of 
any organization listed as subversive by 
Walter, Eastland, the Attorney General 
or the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

Should any future generation seeking 
a better way of life have any of the 
same aims, membership, funds, etc., as 
any preceding organization deemed 
“subversive” under Walter’s bill then 
they too are outlawed. Since no list of 
approved organizations is published, the 
“safest” course would be to do nothing 
at all—probably Walter’s precise inten- 
tion. 


CURBS RIGHTS TO SPEECH, DE- 
FENSE, TRAVEL, PRIVACY .. . Wal- 
ter’s bill would deny to defendants on 
trial full access to evidence against 
them. It gives States further powers to 
prosecute local dissenters; sanctions FBI 
wire taps, and their use in court; makes 
star chamber proceedings of passport 
hearings; permits a denial of the right 
to travel just on the basis of “confiden- 
tial” information. “Judicial rules of evi- 


dence shall not apply,” says Walter's 
bill. 
YOU STAY IN JAIL FOR LIFE... At 


present six months is the longest period 
the government may jail a stateless 
person, one for whom the Immigration 


Service has been unable to find a coun- 
try to which to deport him, This is not 
enough for Walter; his bill makes pos- 
sible life imprisonment of such persons. 


INFORM—OR GO TO JAIL .. . Courts 
have ruled that foreign born on parole 
by the Immigration Service do not have 
to turn stool pigeon. Walter’s bill says 
they must—or go to jail. 


“CONTEMPT” OF CONGRESS ... Wal- 
ter adds a new “crime’’: “Misbehavior” 
before or in the vicinity of Congressional 
hearings. 'This would have made a Fed- 
eral crime of San Francisco youth’s dem- 
onstrations against Walter’s Un-Ameri- 
can Comznittee. 


WALTER TO DECIDE WHO YOUR 
LAWYER IS TO BE . . Any lawyer 
fingered by any stool pigeon—any time, 
anywhere—is barred from representing 
any defendant before Walter’s and oth- 
er Committees, or government agencies, 
unless the lawyer swears he has not 
been associated with Walter-banned 
causes within at least the five preced- 
ing years. 


Even when you have an “approved” 
lawyer, Walter’s bill specifically tells 
the foreign born that he can have only 
one court appeal of deportation orders. 
Unlike other Americans charged with 
law violations, the foreign born could 
not—under Walter’s bill—be tried in 
the nearest District court, and could 
not appeal through the judicial chan- 
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Cong. Walter’s POISON PACKAGE! 


MASSIVE ASSAULT on the liberties of all Americans—native as well as 
foreign born— is under way in the form of far-reaching bills introduced 
into Congress, principally by Congressman Francis E. Walter, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee and chairman of the Sub-Commit- 


nels open to all others. Their single 
appeal would be in a possibly distant 
Circuit Court of Appeals. In the final 
stages of deportation proceedings the 
distance between court and deportee 
may well mean the difference between 
getting to court in time or being haul- 
ed off and deported. 


The Immigration Service is in the 
habit of kidnaping foreign born Ameri- 
cans for deportation without giving them 
time to bid their families goodbye, pick 
up a change of clothes, or call a lawyer. 
Witness the infamous case of William 
Heikkila, whisked from the streets of 
San Francisco to Finland without even 
an overcoat. 


YOU CAN LOSE YOUK JOB . “Sub- 
versive” tendencies (presumably to be 
defined by Walter) would mean the end 
of his job for anyone in any “defense” 
industry, regardless of union security, 
Any adverse decision under Walter’s-law 
“shall be f:nal and conclusive and no 
court of the U.S. shall have power or 
jurisdiction to review any such decision.” 


HOW SAFE THE NATURALIZED CITI- 
ZEN? ... An “affidavit of good cause” 
is required to begin a suit to cancel citi- 
zenship. This helps prevent baseless de- 
naturalization suits. Walter’s bill would 
eliminate this requirement, making eas- 
jer suits without any cause. What is 
more, the Justice Department would be 
permitted to proceed in cases already 
pending ‘vhere it previously failed to file 
an affidavit of good cause. 


Another proposal of Walter further 
“simplifies” suits to cancel citizenship. 
Under the existing law, the govern- 
ment must prove its case by “clear, 
convincing and unequivocal evidence.’ 
Walter would specify only “a prepon- 
derance of evidence.” Stool pigeon tes- 
timony could thus be sufficient to take 
away citizenship. 


HOW SAFE THE NATIVE BORN? . 


American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born—OR 4-5058 




















He isn’t. He too faces loss of his citi- 
zenship if he favors any country deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State to be 
“Communist, Communist dominated or 
oriented.” And what do you suppose would 
be the result for anyone—native or oth- 
erwise—who supports the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee or any other organi- 
zation which works for peace and 
friendship among nations? 


OUNDS horrible? This report has 

described only a part of the Walter 
& Co. legislative blueprint for destruc- 
tion of constitutional rights and liber- 
ties of ALL Americans, native and for- 
eign born alike. 


An aroused citizenry, protests by you 
and your organizations, can stop this 
legislative monstrosity from transform- 
ing America into a police state. 


OUR RIGHTS and liberties are at 
stake—help save them! 

Write and visit your Congressman 
telling him what you think of Walter’s 
bill H.R. 6. Ask that he spare no effort 
to defeat it. 

Write to Emanuel Celler, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
register your disapproval of the bill. 





DEFEND THE BILL OF RIGHTS! 
Stop Walter — come to the Legislative 
Conference called by the American Com- 
mittee for Protcction of Foreign Born, 1 
p.m, Saturday, May 20, District 65 Hall, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. For in- 
formation write room 405, 49 E. 21st St., 
ORegon 4-5058. 


WHAT PRICE LIBERTY? 


IT COSTS PLENTY! 
WHAT’S IT WORTH TO YOU? 


Help support the fight to preserve the 
Constitution for ALL Americans. Send 
contributions to American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, rm. 405, 49 
E. 21st St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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5,000 at N.Y. rally 


(Continued from Page 1) 


not for his “pro-Communist” opinions, 
but for his leadership in the integration 
fight. “It is for the school integration 
decision he wrote that Warren became, 
and remains, anathema to the Welchites, 
and all other racists,” he said. 


IT’S ONE STRUGGLE: Braden, who is 
field secretary for the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund and editor of 
the Southern Patriot, spoke on the in- 
divisibility of the struggle for civil lib- 
erties and for civil rights. The Commit- 
tee’s objective, he said, “is to discredit 
persons working for racial integration 
in the South, and they do it under the 


pretext of looking for subversives. The 
same can be said of harassment of those 
working for peace. . People favoring 
better wages, public housing, medical in- 
surance, increased unemployment com- 
pensation, and similar social reforms 
have been the targets of the HUAC, the 
Eastland Committee and similar state 
committees at one time or another.” 


Holt said: “By silencing Carl Braden 
they expect to stop the movement for 
civil rights, but the movement will not 
stop. We’re fighting for our freedom 
and we shall not be moved.” 


RESPONSIBILITY: Assemblyman Lane 
said he had been urged not to speak by 
persons who thought his appearance at 
the rally would. destroy his political fu- 


ture. He said: 

“The time has come to stop worrying 
about what people will call us and whom 
we are seen with. It is not only my re- 
sponsibility to speak, but a very great 
privilege because I share the platform 
with three men whose convictions I share 
—that is, in a philosophical sense and 
not a political sense.” 

Lane said the flaw in the Supreme 
Court’s balancing theory of the individ- 
ual vs. national security interests is that 
“it seeks to amend the Constitution by 
substantially altering the scope of the 
First Amendment.” 

Wilkinson, the leading figure in the 
abolition movement, said: “I am Sser- 
enely confident that for every voice 
which asks for abolition of the Un- 


American Activities Committee and is 
silenced in jail a thousand new voices 
will be raised; and, most significantly, 
many of these will be the new generation 
of American students.” Wilkinson, who 
is field secretary of the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish HUAC, has toured the 
country and spoken to many college 
audiences. He and Braden in the last 
weeks have appeared at civil liberties 
meetings in the Midwest and the East. 

During the evening messages to the 
rally were read from Rep. William Fitts 
Ryan (D-N.Y.); Clarence E. Pickett, di- 
rector, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and Aubrey Williams, chairman 
of the National Committee to Abolish 
HUAC and of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund. 
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4—Outline History —— Trade vane Move- 

ment—Wm. Z. Foster ...cscecccsceeseess 5.00 


65—Toward Negro Freedom—Aptheker (paper) 2.00 
86—Life and Writings of Frederick nae = 


87—The Truth About Bengeap—ageae) R 
per) 


88—Here I Stand—Paul Robeson (P)........ 1,00 
69—An African Treasury — (edited), Langston 

Hughes ..nccssccsecccccccvcveees eecccccce 8.50 
€0—Mansart—W.E.B. Du Bole ..ccsccseceees 3.50 


6i—Mansart Builds a Scheol—W. BH. B. Du yr 


62—Black Reconstraction—W. E. B. Du Bois 6.50 
63—Decision in Africa—A. W. Hunton, cloth “ 


€4—The Lost Cities of Africa—B. Davidson ..6.50 
60—Khrushchev in New York — Cpa 


¢6—Pictorial History of the Negro Se 


67—Africa—The Roots of Revolt—Woddis ....8.50 
ge! of the O.P.8.U.—New Edition....2.25 

@0—-The USA-USSR eenee Race—Perlo, ‘doth 
2.50, POPOT ..oseeeeees TTTITITI TTL TT. 





Books for your Spring, Summer & Vacation 
reading and study from Jefferson Bookshop 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS FOR BOOKLOVERS—A big May Only 
sale at Jefferson Bookshop! Here are more than 200 fine class- 
ics and current books, many at substantial savings. And these 
are only a small part of our total stock. Don’t delay—order by 
mail today or visit us for other bargains. Order by number or 
title, and add 15c per book for postage and handling. New 








Yorkers add 3% sales tax. For inquiries call GR 3-1782. 
70—The Colonial Era—aAptheker . . 200 127—The Gadfly—Voynich ............... 
71—The American Revolution 1763- -1783—Ap- 128—In Defense of Philosophy—Cornforth 

0 erry ere crereerT errr 3.50 129—-Illusion and Reality—C. Caudwell 


72—-Pavlov and Freud—Harry K. Wells (P) 1.90 
73—-Sigmund Freud—A Critical Analysis—H. K. 
STC rrr cee ere rere ree 4.00 
74--History of the Labor Movement in the U.S.- 
.. SS Se. |) MPP T ERE EYER Perr err er 3.75 
75—Labor Fact Book $14 .......ccsesesesece 2.00 
76—America’s Sixty Famiiies—Lundberg, ‘paper) 
PEPE TET eT eee eee ore 1.95 
77—The LW.W.—A Study of American Syndical- 
ism—Brissenden 5.00 
78-—-I Speak My Own Piece — Elizabeth Gurley 
| I PEEP rrrrer er rere 1.00 
79—An Anthology of Chartist Literature ...2.75 
80—A History of Bigotry in the U.S.—G. Myers 


(PODEE) oc cccccccces: coccesvesececssocvecs 1.65 
81—Like One of the Family—A. Childress ‘(P)1.00 
82—-Labor’s Untold Story—Boyer (P) ........ 1.95 
83—-The Artist in Society—Barrows Dunham (P) 

sae EAC EL WOR et NKASL SA OOD 0 (eA S UAge 0 6486 1.65 
84—-White Collar —C. Wright Mills (P).....1.75 
85—-A Treasury of Yiddish Stories .... 2.2% 
86—A Clash of Cultures, Morals & Manners—V. 

ie. We. CM. GP vccdccereecspansecenes 1.00 


87—The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti (P) ..1.85 
88—Revolt in the South—Don Wakefield (P) .95 
89—Island in the City—Don Wakefield (P) 1.75 
90—History Will Absolve Me—F. Castro ‘P) 1.00 





91—The Cuban Revelution — B. Roca; 
GIO Z.FO! BOOS cccscinisecsscccsssi 1.25 





92—Cuba, Hope of a Hemisphere—J. North, cloth 

Oe GOED 0:56 0 6:65.0:6:6660.004056040066q0.0088 -95 
93-—-Sartre on Cuba,—Jean Paul Sartre (P) ....50 
94—The Trade Union Situation in the USA — 

TED TRUSTE CH) ccc cctccccicceccccsccess 1.25 
95—A Time to Speak-—-M. Scott (list price $4. 4 
96—Three Penny Novel—BSertold Brecht (P) 298 
97—Naked Among the Wolves—Bruno Apitz— 

(Seven Seas Books) 1.25 
98—Selected Poems—B. Brecht (P) .......... 1.95 
99—The Trial of Jomo Kenyatta ............ 2.00 
100—Sean O’Casey—Pictures in the Hallway A 


101—Sean O’Casey—I Knuck at the Door—(P) 1.75 
102—Sean O’Casey—Inishfalien Fare Thee Well 


paper 1.65 
103 The Great Fair—Sholem Aleichem (P). 1.65 
104—The Family of Man (P) ..ccescecseeess 1.50 
105—Poetry and Prose of Henrich Heine (P) 1.95 
106—Shame of the Cities—Lincoln Steffens (P) 


107—How to Make Leaflete—Joe Ford (P) ....1. ‘00 
PAPER BACKS 

108—No More War—Pauling ........+...005: 1.85 

109—Dollars and Sense of Disarmament — Perlo- 

Marzani (cloth, $3.00) paper ........-- 1.25 


110—The Power Elite—C. Wright Mills ...... 1.45 
111—The World of C. W. Mills—Aptheker ...1.65 
112—The Flowers of Hiroshima—Z®. Morris ..1.75 


113—The Doctor Business—R. Carter........1.85 
114—The Wall Between—Braden (P) ........4.45 
115—World Without War —Bernal (P) ...... 1.65 


116—Political Economy of Growth—Baran ..1.65 
a and the Sword—Story of by 
N. Be 


MED scccvcccceccecece PTT TIP TT iT 
118—Disarmament and the American Economy— 
GRUNT) cv ccccccccccccsccess cececeee 
119—Walt Whitman—Selections from bow Prose 
and Poetry—Sillen  ......ccccececcvesees 1.00 
120—Poems—Nazim Hikmet .......:sseceeeeee . 50 
121—Poems—Pablo Neruda .....ccccscscccuceee 50 


122—Poems—Mao Tse-tung 








123—Book of Negro een oo Se Bontemps 
6 


124—Composer and Nation—Pinkelstein.. - 4.00 
126—The Great Tradition in English Literature 
from Shakespeare to Shaw—Rubinstein 7.50 
126—An Introduction to the English Novel—2 vol. 
paperback, Arnold Kettle ....csseeseee++250 





130—People’s History of England- ‘Morton — 


BOOKS FROM PEOPLE’S CHINA 


131—An Outline History of China .;......... 2.25 
132—A Simple Geography of China ........ 1.35 





133—History of the Modern Chinese 
PND gsxissen és Sons encdiays 3.75 











134—Short History of Chinese Philosophy ...1.75 
135—Classical Chinese Literature ........... 1.75 
136—Brief History of Chinese Fiction .......3.25 
137—Socialist Transformation of National Eco- 
We, oo. 6 049'6-65004400054509 004 1.975 
138—When Serfs Stood Up in Tibet—Anna Louise 
oy MEREEE UES TERT OPER TE CETER TTT Ter TTT 2.00 
139—Agricultural Cooperation in China ....1.25 
140—-Socialist Transformation of Capitalist Indus- 
try and Commerce in China ............ 1.20 
141— Stories of the Long March (paper) ....... 75 
142—From Opium War to Liberation — Israel 
ME, Sutwast cacs 4 ciarccnedntes 6 ced wise 1. 
143—The Rise of the People’s Communes in China 
ic Ws GD asda eae centatesesseves 1.00 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


144—Selected Works of Pavlov .............. 2.50 
145—Pavlov, His Life and Work ............ 1.00 
146—Textbook of Physiolugy—Bykov........ 7.50 
147—The Cerebral Cortex and the Internal Or- 

SS UE \-09:5050506400600ss 10s eau 5.00 
148—The Word—As a Physiological and Thera- 

peutic Factor—Platonov ............0... 6.50 
149—-A Theory of the Earth’s Origin—-Schmidt 1.00 
150—Origin of Man—Nesturkh 5.50 


BIG SELECTION OF PAMPHLETS 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS 


UBi—Abomes Get FORGD ccccccccccccccscccccseses 50 
152—Solar Physics—Severny ............+: Ts ccee 
153—A World We Do Not See—Lev Potkov.....50 
154—Sounds We Cannot Hear .............+0++ 50 
155—Soviet Medicine in Fight Against Mental 

Disease—Rohklin (P) ........cseceeeseeeeel 90 
156—The Nature of Human Conflicts—A. R. — 

|) PT EPeT Pe rererrrererrrerrir rere ree 2.95 


FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


157—The Road to Life—A. Makerenko, 3 vol. 3.00 


168—Giant at the Crossroads—Ilen ......... 3.00 
159—Book for Parents— A Makarenko....... 1.75 
160—Learning to Live—A. Makarenko ...... 1.75 


161—And Quiet Flows the Don—Sholokhov, 4 vol. 
5.00 


163—Harvest—-Galina Nikolayeva ............ 1.35 
164—Selected Stories—A. Tolstoy ........... 1.25 
165—The Story of a Real Man—Polevoi ..... 1.35 
166—Leo Tolstoy—Childhood, Boyhood, Youth 1.50 
167—The Underground Railroad Carries On — A. 

PONS ne 00.008ssncesceseescescsescoecee 1.50 
168—A Story About One Big Family—P. Beilen 1.00 
169—-The Making of a Hero—Ostrovski ...... 1.75 


170—Diary of a School Teacher—F. Vigdorova 1.50 
171—Harvest on the Don—Sholokhov (Knopf) 5.00 
172—Onutline History of the U.S.S.R. ........8.78 


173—The Soviet Bar ........ccscceececveeeees 1.25 
174—Soviet State Law—Denisov............ 2.50 
175— Economic Geography of U.S. oii 
004.000 060060600 060000006880 00008648 2.00 
176—Pete Seeger—New Song Book .......... 1.95 
177—Lift Every Voice (publ. Sing Out) ...... 1, 


50 
178—People’s Song Book—(publ, Sing Out) ..1.75 
178—Songs of Work and Freedom (publ. Roosevelt 

\ 5 2.50 
180—How Music Expresses Ideas,—Finkelstein .90 
181—Realism in Art—Finkelstein ............1.00 








Take FREE Any One of These 
Soviet Books! (on orders of 
$5 or more) 


1—COMPLETE SET, 2-vol. edition of 
Wartime _ Correspondence of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin. 500 
pp 
2—THE SEA BECKONS, Novikov. 
3—-THOSE WHO SEEK, Granick. 
4—THE SCARLET FLOWER, Garshen. 
°©——THE ZHURBINS, Uspenkaya. 
6—NISSO, Luknitsky. 
—— ON THE ODER, Kazake- 
vic 
8—LIVING WATER, Koshernikov. 
9—KUZNETS LAND, Voloshin. 
10—THE FISHERMAN’S SONG, Lacis 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


182--Egg to Chick—M. Sel:am (Illustrated) ..1.50 
00 


183--Hidden Animals—(illust.) M. Selsam ....1. 
184—-The Secret of Light Irving Adler.. - 2.50 
185—The Giant Widens His World—M. Hin... 
186—From Head to Foot—-A. Novikoff ........3.00 
187—Astronomy for Entertainment — Y, Perel- 
ga, UES rere ee ere ne ee 
188—Do You Know—TIlin Segal ...............Lf 
189—Ukrainian Folk Taies (illustrated) ..... 1.25 


190—The Humpbacked Horse (illustrated) ...1.50 
191—Plutonia ‘Science Fiction Tales) 
192—Stories—Yefremov ...........cccccees 
193—First Book of Negroes--Langston Hughes 
194—Harriet Tubman—E. Conrad, eccces 7 shess.00 
195—Frederick Douglass—‘There Was yore o 
Slave"—Shirley Graham 


Sor menene WO TOME... . 5 .000i000000006e00 
198—The Malachite Casket—Stone Flower. «+ 2.00 


199—Drawings by Soviet Children ........... 8.50 
200—Story of Zoya and Shura ........ veeece 1.00 
201—Corrie and the Yankees—Levy ..... rer 


PERIODICALS WHICH CAN BE ORDERED 
AT OUR STORE: 


POLITICAL AFFAiRS (monthly) .. 35 


MAINSTREAM (monthly) ........ .50 
NEW WORLD REVIEW .......... .25 
MONTHLY REVIEW .. ‘én « ae 
JEWISH CURRENTS oes ae 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY ....... ‘+ 


SOVIET REVIEW hig oie .60 
Marxism Today (British) ....... .85 
Labour Monthly (British) ........ .35 
New Times (Soviet Union) ...... 15 


International Affairs (S.U.) ...... .35 
World Marxist Review ere: 
Peking Review SS Koa oo mae 
China Reconstructs iaces et. ae 
China Pictorial ................... 40 
Northern Neighbors (Canada) .... .15 
Women of the World ...... 68000. ae 
Studies on the Left 5 00e 4 ede eae, a 


Ce eeueeeeeeee sees eeseseeeeees 


JEFFERSON 
BOOKSHOP 

100 E. 16th St. 

New York 3, N.Y. ° 


Please send immediately the follow- 





ing numbers ........... 


Enclosed is check for $ 


MEP ET Tere Peeeeeee TT ere TYTTTTT . 
ADDRESS eee eeeeeereece 
CITY . ee eccsenccecccecs see eeeeeeeenee 
ZONE ....... STATE wcccoees seeeeereraeeecee 


eer ee ee ae 





Leeeeese see eeeeneeeeeeeeens 
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CALENDAR 





LOS ANGELES 


HEAR AN AMERICAN AUTHOR and 
trade union official, recently returned 
from Cuba—Sidney Lens—speak on 
“Cuba: Democracy or Dictatorship?” 
Park Manor, 607 S. Western Ave. 
Fri., May 5, 8.15 p.m. Donation $1; 
Students & Unemployed 50c. 
Auspices: Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 
P. O. Box 26251, L. A. 26, 








DIAMOND JUSBJLEE 75 Years of May 
Day — Speaker: ELIZABETH GURLEY 
FLYNN (Natl. Chairman, C.P.U.S.A.) 
Sunday, May 7%, at 7 p.m. 

ZENDA BALLROOM, 9361, W. ‘7th St. 
(near Figueroa)—Adm. 90c. Students & 
Unempl. 25c. Aisa: Comm. te Celebrate 
75 Years of May Day. 


MILWAUKEE 








Every Mon., 8 p.m. Intl. Cooking school: 
enzymes, cholestrol, cancer, mental con- 
stipation: Buffet and .Workshop, ic. 
Forming summer theater, writers need- 
ed. 2520 Belleview Pl. WO 4-9945. Sun. 
Dinner $1.50, Chef G.G. Goltz. 


—_—-—— 





CLEVELAND 


JAMES JACKSON 
Editor-in-Chief, The Worker, speaks on 
“CAN WE HAVE FULL EMPLOYMENT 
& PEACE TOO?” Added attraction: 
short subject movies. 

RUSSIAN-AMERICAN HALL 

13700 Kinsman Road 
Friday, May 5 — 8 p.m. 














Ausp: Worker Committee. Free adm. 
CHICAGO 
DR. JEROME FRANK, psychiatrist, 


Johns Hopkins University, will speak on: 
“WORLD TENSION & DISARMAMENT” 
WED.,, MAY 10 — 8 P.M. 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, 1414 E. 59 St. 
Don. $1.50 — Students 5c. 
Benefit: Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 


DETROIT 


SWING OUT with a gala salute to 
CUBAN-AMERICAN friendship & peace 
at a CUBA-U.S. FRIENDSHIP FIESTA. 
Featuring: @ delicious buffet supper 
@ dancing to a well-known combo 
@ talented Cuban entertainment e@ door 
prizes @ tasty refreshments @ films 
@ plenty of tellowship and fun. 
SAT., APRIL 29 8 P.M. 
Hispanos-Unidos Center, 3564 W. Vernor 
H’way (1 block E. of W. Grand Blvd.) 
Tickets: $1.50 Students Tic 
Ausp: Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 








HEAR ERNEST GOODMAN, prominent 
atty. speak on: “AFRICA TODAY—AS I 
sAW IT” 

Thurs., MAY 11 8 p.m. 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
7625 Linwood (cor. Hogarth) 

Mr. Goodman has recently returned 
from a tour of Africa & Europe & will 
include in his presentation his observa- 
tions of the political & economic devel- 
opments in fast & West Europe upon 
Africa. Cont. $1.00. Unemployed & Stu- 

dents 50c. 
Ausp: GLOBAL BOOKS FORUM. 


NEW YORK 


DR. LINUS PAULING 
will report on the OSLO CONFERENCE 
of May 2-7 “TO STOP THE SPREAD OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS” 

CARNEGIE HALL, FRI., MAY 12 
Conference of Greater N.Y. Peace Groups 
650 5th Ave. NX. 36. PL 77-6454 
Queens . 

WED., THURS., FRL, MAY 3, 4, 5 
New Russian film, directed by Yakov 
Segal, “THE WAY THE WAR ENDED,” 
& smashing drana of human emotions. 
AMERICAN THEATER (bet. Aves B&C) 
238 E. 3rd St. CA 8-6875 














Come to a pavty for Camp Midvale & 
have a good time. Dancing - Entertain- 
ment - Betty Sanders. 
Sat., April 29, — 9 p.m. 
Polonia Cluo, 201 Second Ave. 
(bet. 12 & 13 Sts.: Adm. $1.50 with food 





THE COMMITTEE TO DEFEND FRAN- 
CISCO MOLINA invites you to a party 
at CASA CUBA, 691 Columbus Ave. (near 
94th St.) SAT., MAY 6, from 9 p.m. until 
+. .? Dancing & Refreshments. Don. $1. 


LOS ANGELES 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
SoPrprrecrtat® 
610 S Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hbr., Pershing Sq. Gar 








INSURANCE 
for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 


consult 
BEN KARR 


ALSERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 








FEAST ARVUND THE WORLD! 
7th Annual ' All-Nations Picnic of the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Bern, SUNDAY, JUNE 25, CAMP 
MIDVALE, N.J. 


VACATION IN YUGOSLAVIA & BRAZIL 
SUN., APRIL 30—8:30 p.m. 

Color film, Travel Tips, Music, Refresh- 

ments. International Festival Cafe, 84 E. 

10 St. GR 5-9245, or DA 8-6154. Adm. §1. 


CELEBRATE MAY DAY 
& hear what NY. Socialist candidates 
say about Cuba. 
SAT., APRIL 29—8:30 p.m. 
116 University Pl. (off Union 8q.) 
Cont. $1. Ausp: N.Y. Socialist Workers 
Party & Young Socialist Alliance. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES ARONSON 
Editor, The GUARDIAN 
SAT. EVE., APRIL 29 8:30 P.M. 
“The American Press and 
The New Frontier” 
At the Blooms, 1002 66th Avenue 


MAY DAY CELEBRATION—1961 
SUN., APRiL 30—2:30 P.M 
John Bartram VHotel, Crystal Room, 
Broad & Locust Sts. (Entrance Locust 
St.) Speaker: Oakley C. Johnson, author 
of “The Day is Coming.” 
Entertainment — Adm. $1 
Ausp: Phila. May Day Committee. 


WILLIAM F. WARDE, staff member of 
Militant & international Socialist Re- 
view, speaks 




















APRIL 30 7:30 P.M. 

1303 W. Girard Ave., on “Who Will 
Change the World?” Turkey dinner 5:30 
p.m. — Donativn for combination §2. 





Joseph Hansen reforts on LATIN AMER- 
ICAN CONFERENCE, Sat., May 6, 8:30 
p.-m., at 1303 W. Girard. Ausp: Militant 
Labor Forum. 


GENERAL 
1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, Boston 1, 
Mass. 





The Acme Supreme Juicerator is the 
finest juicer ever made. It extracts 
juices from the cells of ALL vegetables 
and fruits. For information write to: 
Violet J. Tarcai, 2929 Overlook Rd., 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 


SALES HELP WANTED 


Interested in sales people to handle 
nature-harmonized cosmetics containing 
no harmful dyes, leads or carbons. Sof- 
tening & lubrivating oils are soy, or- 
ange, rose & almond. Customers can 
send for price lists. Contact: Violet J. 
Tarcail, 2929 Overlook Rd., Cleveland 
Hts., Ohio. 











DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 








GLOBAL BOOK 
2nd ANNIVERSARY SALE 
During month of May 

Up to 2/3 off list price on many titles. 
Specialize in BOOKS OF QUALITY from 
many lands — USA, AFRICA, INDIA, 
USSR, CHINA, LATIN AMERICA, GREAT 
BRITAIN. Large selection of children's 
books. NOVELTIES & GIFTS. 
4829 Woodward ‘bet. Warren & Hancock) 
Suite 201, TEmple 2-9715. Come in and 
browse. Mail orders filled. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NINA MAE ROBIN’S CORSET SHOP 
Foundation garments, Lingerie, 
All Popular Brands 
Expert Fitting — Hosiery 
506 Clement St., near 6th Ave. EV 6-1503 

















Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words): min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


with copy. Address: 5 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Ay. LO 6-4661 
Discount to Guardian readers. 





RELIABLE WATCH REPAIR SHOP 
“We Live Up To Our Name” 
Jewelry & Watches 
I. Jacobson 548 Clement St. 





BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


INTELLIGENT BOOK SERVICE. New 
and used. Diligent search for out-of- 
print. FREE LIST PREPARED IN ANY 
SPECIALTY. Let us make one for you. 
We specialize in social sciences. WRITE 
FOR CURRENT LIST IN ECONOMICS. 
Rowland’s, 138-50 60th Ave., Dept. G. 
Flushing 55, New York (BY MAIL ONLY) 
WE BUY BOOKS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 








Read “SOCIALIST-COMMUNIST ROAD 
TO PEACE & PLENTY.” 20c per copy, 
10 for $1.50. Order from: Robert Burros, 
Apt. B-204, 79-11 41 Av., Elmhurst 73, NY 





JEWISH CURRENTS MAY ISSUE 
just off press. Highlights: EDITORIALS 
on EICHMANN, CIVIL RIGHTS & PA- 
ROCHIAL SCHOOL AID by Morris U. 
Schappes; NE'V ORLEANS SCHOOL 
STALEMATE y Rabbi Leo A. Berg- 
man; THE PETALUMA STORY by Irene 
Paull; “BY ANY OTHER NAME”—short 
story by Alfred L. Marder. Subs $4 
yearly ($4.50 outs‘'de U.S.). Single copies 
40c. JEWISH CURRENTS, DEPT G, 22 E. 
17 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


Westchester-Yorktown, good commuting. 
All year-round, 2-bedroom ranch, 1 acre, 
brook,, lake ter-ace, out & indoor fire- 
places, paneled den, kitchen & living- 
room, dishwasher, washer-dryer. Price 
$25,000. Call LAKELAND 8-6503. 


RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM’— 
Reserve for SUMMER 
Phones: Kerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony Fit for You” on Route 17, 
Exit 112.—Now ycu can select a 2 or 
3-room bungalow. Day Camp. Folk danc- 
ing instruction, other cultural activi- 
ties. Tennis, svitaming, all sport facil- 
ities. N.¥.C. phone: NI 5-0682 or Wood- 
ridge 835-S. Mirth Colony, Mountaindale, 
New York. 


MODERN BUNGALOWS AND APART- 
MENTS. Swimming, boating, recreation 
hall. Reasonable. Kerhonkson, N. . 
HALPERN’S BUNGALOWS, Phone: Ker- 
honkson $412, or SP 9-7164, NYC. 


SUMMER HOUSE FOR SALE 


Goldens Bridge Cclony. Furnished, pri- 
vate lake, day camp, landscaped, full 
acre. Call LYRiC 1-8878. 





























Summer bungalyw 3-rooms in friendly 
community. Swimming, social activities. 
Call FO 17-9024. Thurs. or Fri. eves, 
after 7 p.m. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Cs:nping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-2721 











LOS ANGELES 





SUNDAY, MAY 7 


DIAMOND JUBILEE—75 Years of May Day 
SPEAKER: ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN, Nat'l Chmn., C.P.U.S.A. 


ZENDA BALLROOM, 93612 W. 7th St., (nr. Figueroa) 
Admission: 90c — Students & Unemployed: 25c 
Auspices: Committee to Celebrate 25 Years of May Day 


7 P.M. 





BAY AREA 





Bay Area Guardian Angels 


Adults $12.50 





Join the Guardian Week End 
at Camp Monte Toyon, June 16-18 


Beautiful Camp Monte Toyon (deep in the redwoods, 7 miles east of 
Santa Cruz) will be yours the week end of June 16-18! An exhilar- 
ating program of music, good food, sports. discussion and relaxation 
has been arranged, among friends you'll enjoy. 
Students $10 
For reservations phone or write— 

MARGARET DRIGGS, 333A 7th Ave., S.F. 18 (SK 2-5988) 
(East Bay) LEE COE, 840 Delaware, Berkeley 10 (TH 3-4382) 
EARN YOUR WAY—Join the Guardian’s Sub Drive! One 
third of all the money you turn in before June 16 will ap- 
ply to the cost of the Guardian week end! 


Under 12 $6 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 
MERCHANDISE 








AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
above carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, = 311 E. Front St. 
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CARPET BARGAINS GALORE! 
Rugs, new and used UNCLAIMED. 9x12 
rugs, $12 & up. Runners excellent con- 
dition, for stairs and halls—gr tan, 
rose taupe, $2.50 yd. Tweed Broadloom, 
$2.95 yd. Deep pile velvet Broadloom, $12 
value now $7.95 5d. Tackless installations. 
Bargains, too, in Inlaid Linoleum, Vinyl 
tile, Rubber tile—9”"x9", 13c each. SAN- 
DRAN, BIRD’S VINYL, ARMSTRONG’S 
ACCOLON—6-9-12 ft. width. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. (157 St.) N.Y.C. 

Phone: WA 17-4900. 





MANY SPECIALS & 
BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
mers and domestic gift items. 


HELEN’S GIFT 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Antchenreuter Bavarian 


(bet. 74-75 Sts.) 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERI, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 71-1541. 


China 
304 Amsterdam Av. 

















SPANISH 
taught so that rapid progress is made. 
Groups of 10. Best method in the world. 
Native teacher. Will teach in your home 
or office. SENOR CALOBAN, CH 3-6259 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 








5-room furnished apartment, well equip- 

ped kitchen, 214 baths, from June 15 to 

middle Sept. at $1 West 96 St. Call 
AC 2-3949 


SERVICES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Investments, Insurance, Up to Date 
Programming 

Jack Dworkin 








MU 2-7200 


INSURANCB 
AUL KIND) 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
292 Madison aes New York 17 
2837 


¢ 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in your home. FREE - 
MATE, Evenings: IN 9-6827. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS— done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
dra foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7887. 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
ONIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 
BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
{ce any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates gitven.—Economica]—PSC 859. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MUVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 Lours) or BU 2-3398. 














RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON 





SP 7-2355 PSC 1768 
CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 


Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempie. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 








TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Ave., OR 5-2773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 


MAILING, PHUTOU-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 5-8160 





Gurdian Buying Service 
Saves you $$$—See the 
Bargains on Page 12 





RESORTS 





Boys & Girls 
6-162 


heritage of America. 

Land and water sports... 
gardening projects... 
and music festivals . . 


arts, crafts .... new tennis court. 


For Information Write or 


“For a Meaningful Camping Experience for your Child” 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


Teenage Work Camp 
3-15 1514-1642 

Our program stresses an appreciation of Jewish culture and 

traditions, integrated with an understanding of the democratic 


cookouts and sleepouts . . 
nature projects... 
. dancing (folk, modern, social) 


Skilled Staff e Dietician e@ Fully equipped and Staffed Infirmary 
Call— 
CAMP KINDERLAND, 1 Union Sq. W, New York 3 


C.1.T. Program 


. construction and 
animal farm... trips to drama 
» music, drama, 


AL 5-6283 








private lake, protected. 


DAY CAMP — 


Only 19 Rental Units Left! 
GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. 


Progressive and cultural. program for adults, including dance, drama, arts 
and crafts, and chorus groups. Sat. evening professional programs. 8-acre 


NURSERY — 
Easy Commuting: t-hr. to N.Y.C. by car; 1'4-hrs. to Grand Central. Direc- 
tions: Take Saw Mill River Parkway to Goldens Bridge, turn right on Route 
138 for %-mile. Rental Agent at lake each Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. toe 5 p.m. 

FOR INFORMATION CALL: OL 2-1990 


TEEN PROGRAM 











BEST BUY NOW 


Budget-wise? Enjoy May Day 
and other spring weekends at 
lively, informal Chaits. Ridic- 
ulously low pre-season rates. 
Tennis, volleyball, handball, 
all sports. Sumptuous meals, 
best accommodations. Reserve 
early. 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord, N.Y. Kerhonkson 3758 








MAPLE VILLA = 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATTEKILL, N. Y. 


‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley.’ 
A summer community with a full 
time supervised day camp on 175 acres 
of fruit land, only about an hour 
from N.Y.C. via Thruway to New- 
burgh. — Completely furnished with 
modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 
ming pools, all sports, fishing, danc- 
ing. TV, children’s’ playgrounds, 
lakes & boating. Teen-age program. 
Write for Brochure to: 


MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3, 


Wallkill, N.Y. 
or Telephone Newburgh: JO 1-0848 
N.Y.C. — HY 17-4929 or BU 2-2184 


ALSO: CONCESSION FOR RENT 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFf 


AT LAST! 


Our Soviet watches (ladies’ 
models only) are here! 


G" 9 NEWS FOR. LES GIRLS—our long awaited Soviet women’s 
wotehes are here! Sixty, count ’em—60—are on hand, thirty 
each of the two models below. More are on order and should 
arrivine soon. but on this first shipment it’s first come, first served, 
and wise readers will get their orders in now. 

OR those who have forgotten our original emamnest. the 

Soviet Union is now the No. 2 watchmaker to the ao ve 
passed only by Switzerland. It manufactures for export an ex “re md 
wide veriety of quality watches. All have jeweled movements an : : 
not to be confused with the low-cost jewel-less watches So 
today and which are disposed of, like paper plates, when they stop 
working. 

UR GBS Soviet watches are unconditionally meg so for 

one year. If anything goes wrong with one — _ ; ime 
we will revair it free of charge (unless you drop it, of course). 

A supply of parts will be maintained in this comer, 2008 © 
Guardian reader, who is a watch repair expert, will handle 
servicing. a 

The two models shown are available now, SO let us have youl 
orders. 


WOMEN’S SLAVA—A tiny jewel! Dust- 
proof, gold-plated case, with a 17-jewel 
movement and stainless steel back. Runs 
34 hours on one winding. Comes without 
wrist band—you can select your own. 


GBS PRICE $21.50 


WOMEN’S SLAVA (Model 
“Kreb”)—An exquisite 17- 
jewel rectangular model, 
stainless steel back, with an 
integral bracelet-band. Gold 
plated case. ...JUST $29.50 
(‘PLUS FEDERAL EXCISE 
TAX—$2.95) 


SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSeS esses eceesseseee, 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item \|Amount 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. ee 
City . . Zone.....State . 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


Toy Figures 


from Poland 
A gay pair of 6” wooden figures 
from Poland. They’ll hold needles or 
just stand around as delightful or- 
naments. Brightly colored $1 a pair 
(Minimum order 2 pairs for $2) 


Beautiful, Hand-Woven Heavy cot- 
ton Cuatemala skirts in two combi- 
nations: 1) all white designs on 
black, royal blue or red; or 2) har- 
monizing muiticolor decorations on 
black, ‘navy blue, brown or gray. 
Skirt waist lines are 24-25-26-28- 
30-32 .A REAL BARGAIN AT $10 





NEW — India print table cloths 
45"’x 45" and - blocked, fast 
colors, wash easily. Handy for 
picnics, out of doors. Attractive 
paisley colors. GBS PRICE $1.25 


A hand-embroidered Hungarian 
blouse to make a little girl hap- 
py! Multi-colored embroidery or 
solid colors in red & other colors 
on white material. SIZES for 4- 
6-8-year-Ilds. ....GBS PRICE $3 














New This Year— 


Hand Embroidered 
Swiss Handkerchiefs 
for Children 


Each set contains three handker- 
chiefs, hand embroidered with fig- 
ures that children love . . . circus 
animals, airplanes, Dutch figures. 
LOW GBS PRICE $1 per set 
(Minimum order 2 sets) 





Pure Silk Sari 
Scarves from Pakistan 


Stunning 15" x 48” scarves of the 
same gossamer quality as the stoles, 
sold in such big numbers during the 
holidays. In black, white, pastel 
shades of blue, pink and green in- 
terwoven with gold threads. 

A real bargain at .................. $2 

(Minimum order of 2 for $4) 





A Music Critic of the 
N. Y. Times Writes: 
“The Songs of Auvergne 


.. . find a lovely exponent in NE- 
TANIA DAVRATH .. . Miss Dav- 
rath comes to these folk songs, 
which have been raised to the level 
of high art . . ., with an ideal back- 
ground. Her voice has a burnished 
gleam, and it flows smoothly up and 
down the scale.’ 


VANGUARD 9085 
GBS PRICE $3.75 
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TATOR-4 


It’s still spinach 


PENING THE 33RD ANNUAL Academy Award festivities on 

the evening of April 17, Bob Hope, who seems to be life-time 
master of ceremonies at these self-congratulatory rites, said: “This 
is the night we find out which Hollywood actors have the best 
press-agents.” 

The laughter was neither loud nor prolonged, for Hope (or 
his writers) had hit too close to the bone. How close was indicated 
daily for the past many weeks, by daily advertisements in the Hol-< 
lywood trade papers (Variety and The Hollywood Reporter), urging, 
begging and _ pleading 
with members of the 
Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts & Sciences to 
vote for this or that film. 
this or that director, 
actor, writer. 

The huckstering had 
got to such a point that 
even the Grand Panjan- 
drum (female division) 
of the movie columnists, 
Hedda Hopper, was 
moved to protest in these 
trenchant words (March 
25): “Everybody this 
year has gone overboard 
trying to influence Aca- 
demy members to vote 
for them, their songs, 
their pictures. It’s dis- “It has a surprise ending. Just when 
honest. It makes the you think it will never end, it does.” 
Academy look cheap and vulgar.” (“Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings”—Psalms, VIII, 2). 

An Associated Press dispatch (New York Herald Tribune, Feb, 
5) commented on the cheapness and vulgarity in these words: 
“Strange things are happening in Hollywood. The studios are giving 
away free movie tickets. Months-old movies are turning up in first- 
run theaters. Stars considered unapproachable are out cutting rib- 
bons and doing anything to get themselves in print. ... Every morn- 
ing when readers open their Daily Variety or Hollywood Reporter, 
they are greeted with little reminders (at $300 a page) .. . There 
is Alfred Hitchcock’s pudgy figure reminding folks not to forget 
Psycho. There is Shirley Jones in a slip to recall her work as Lulu 
in Elmer Gantry. ‘Oscar-wise’ . . . begins the daily ad for The Apart- 
ment. Here are two pages with 100 quotes about The Alamo. . .” 


wi ALL THE EFFORT and expense to court Oscar?” asks 

the AP dispatch. “Much of it to zalve egos. But hard economics 
figures in the campaigns, too; an Academy Award can increase a 
film’s earnings from a half-million to a million.” 


The Alamo did not win despite the fact that John Wayne, its 
producer-director-star (and his press agent, Russell Birdwell), were 
said to have spent vast sums to get seven nominations for this 
turkey. But Shirley Jones did. So did The Apartment (best picture, 
best director, best original screenplay). Burt Lancaster won “best 
actor” for Elmer Gantry, and his writer-director Richard Brooks 
won “best screenplay based on material from another medium”’— 
and Liz Taylor gave a better performance in accepting her Oscar 
as best actress (for Butterfield 8) than she had given in the film. 

The award to Miss Taylor provides a case history in Hollywood 
sentimentality and nonsense. She has become an acceptable per- 
former—even though it is true that she has given the same per- 
formance of the same character three times now (Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, Suddenly Last Summer, Butterfield). But only two years 
ago she was a pariah, having run away with one-half of Holly- 
wood’s ideal couple, and only two months ago she was at the point 
of death in London. She had been nominated four years running, 
which proves only that “truth crushed to earth shall rise again” 
‘William Cullen Bryant, The Battle Field). 


wr NO MAJOR NOMINATIONS for the two most important 
films of the year (as far as content goes)—Dalton Trumbo’s 
Spartacus and Exodus—there were still some awards that, on the 
basis of merit alone, should have been granted and were not. 


Sal Mineo should have won hands-down as supporting actor 
for his exciting characterization of Dov Landau, the concentration 
camp victim in Exodus. The award went, instead, to Peter Ustinov, 
an accomplished ham, for his role in Spartacus. 


\DON T TELL 
SCKPAISE 





Bernhardt, Wall Street Journal 


The best male perfurm=nce of the year was given by Trevor 
Howard in Sons & Lovers, which should also have won best film, 
best director (Jack Cardiff), best screenplay adaptation (Gavin 
Lambert and T. E. B. Clarke) and best supporting actress (Mary 
Ure). 

Best original screenplay should have gone to Jules Dassin for 
Never On Sunday, just as best actress should have gone to its star, 
Melina Mercouri. 

Meantime, in foreign parts, Sons & Lovers won best picture of 
1960 (New York Film Critics), Spartacus won the Grand Prix Ex- 
ceptionnel with the designation of “above all competition” (Bel- 
gium) and those cut-ups who put out the Harvard Lampoon voted 
Butterfield 8 and Liz Taylor’s husband, Eddie Fisher, worst picture 
of the year and worst supporting actor. 

All of which proves the profundity of that classic repartee: 

“It’s broccoli, dear.” “I say it’s spinach and I say the hell with 
it.” (New Yorker cartoon). 


—Alvah Bessie 





